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MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY. 
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HE map of a country is the basis of all military opera- 

® % ations. From it is selected the plan of campaign ; the 

routes over which the army is to operate; the length 

of the daily marches ; and when the map is specially prepared, 

the daily camping places of the forces ; operations of the minor 

bodies, the field of battle, and the dispositions of the forces on 

the field of battle. All of the important orders relating to lo- 

gistics, strategy and tactics, issued by the chief of staff, the 

adjutants-general and the adjutants of regiments and battalions 
have the map as the foundation on which they rest. 

The importance of the map in military operations cannot be 
overestimated, and it is the policy of all great military nations 
to place the preparation of their topographical maps under the 
direction of the Department of War. Maps are of value toa 
country from a commercial and economic standpoint, but these 
become secondary when the existence of the state is threatened. 
War is the mother of the map and it is an unwise policy to en- 
danger a state by legislation which takes from its army the 
control of its topographical work. All great nations recognize 
this; France has its maps of the Etat-majeur, Germany its staff 
maps and England its ordnance survey. The United States 
occupies rather a unique position in this respect, as the maps 
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our armies would be forced to resort to, in time of hostilities, 
are the product of a branch of the Department of the Interior, 
the Geological Survey. 

A few years ago this work was in the hands of the Engineer 
Corps of the army and ably directed by Geo. M. Wheeler, U. S. 
Corps of Engineers, but Congress saw fit to discontinue this 
work, so well begun, and thus deprive the country of the valu- 
able services of this able specialist and the War Department of 
a military map of our terrain. 

The present administration,* recognizing the necessity of 
doing something to remedy the results of existing conditions, 
has taken steps to survey the country from a military stand- 
point. Handicapped by lack of funds and facilities the under- 
taking can be but partially successful; the progressive map is, 
however, a step in the right direction, although it would be 
much more satisfactory if all of the geodetic and topographical 
work were under the surveillance of the War Department, the 
military map forming the basis of the geologic and economic 
maps. 

It will take several years to complete a military map of this 
country and when completed will require constant attention to 
keep it up to date. New roads are always under construction, 
timber land is being cleared, rivers changing their courses and 
new villages springing up. The-map of France is corrected 
every five years. It would be advisable to establish a separate 
topographical bureau, in the Military Information Division, for 
this purpose. 

The present system of employing line officers on this work 
is most excellent, as it educates a large number of officers in the 
duties of reconnaissance. No army has a sufficiently large En- 
gineer Corps to be independent of the line for these duties, and 
furthermore, the officers of the line are more in touch with the 
requirements of a military map than officers of our Engineer 
Corps who have been forced to devote their time and attention 
to river and harbor improvements, construction of dams and 
sewers and the building of permanent fortifications. 

During the early part of the Civil War the Topographical 
Engineers, assisted by officers of special attainments from the 

* This paper was written in March, 1898.—Ep. , 
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line, performed these duties in the field, but it is evident to the 
military student that most of the campaigns undertaken, most 
of the battles fought showed an appalling absence of knowledge 
of the terrain. 

Such maps as were used were frequently incorrect and 
brought about many disastrous results. The Union army dur- 
ing the peninsular campaign, was turned from its objective on 
account of a river incorrectly mapped and the Confederate Gen- 
eral E. M. Law states in his reports: ‘“ Throughout this cam- 
paign, owing to ignorance of the country and lack of reconnais- 
sances of the successive battle-fields, the Confederates were at- 
tacked just where and when the enemy desired. The real 
trouble was that the Confederate officers, even though high in 
command, knew little or nothing of the topegraphy of the 
country in which they were operating.” 

I have been informed, by an officer on duty in the war 
records office, that not a single battle was fought on ground 
that had been previously sketched by officers employed on re- 
connaissance. 

To-day, owing to the existence of a network of railroads, 
concentration and preliminary operations would succeed one 
another so rapidly that little could be done after the declaration 
of hostilities. ‘It must be done,” says Derrécagaix, “ in time 
of peace.” Not only should the military knowledge of our own 
terrain be complete, but it should extend into that of our neigh- 
bors. Good maps of Canada, Cuba and Mexico should all be on 
file in the War Department. For purpose of illustration, let us 
suppose war declared with England with Canada as the seat of 
operations. If Montreal became our first objective probably 
Albany would be our principal base of supplies. All railroads 
to the south of Albany could probably be utilized, but from 
this point north the country roads alone could be depended 
upon. A previous knowledge of all lines of invasion leading 
into Canada with good road sketches, would greatly facilitate 
operations, increase the rapidity with which we could strike the 
objective and increase correspondingly our chances of success. 

Recent orders (1897) from headquarters of the army re- 
quire post commanders to send officers out to make reconnais- 
sances, and our service schools are devoting a large portion of 
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time to the education of our officers in this line of work. The 
excellent course in Topography, at the U.S. Infantry and 
Cavalry School, is as good as any in the world and much more 
time is devoted to topographical instruction at the Military 
Academy. Theoretical as well as practical instruction should 
be given cadets, as all of their subsequent technical training 
and study cannot be pursued intelligently without a previous 
knowledge of topography. There is no subject so develops the 
coup-d’ail of an officer, so improves his graphical conception 
as the making and reading of maps. 

General Sheridan, in a speech to the graduating class of ’88, 
stated: “ After I graduated I was sent to my post as a 2d lieuten- 
ant and I made of myself the best 2d lieutenant possible, and 
after awhile I was promoted to a 1st lieutenant and I made my- 
self the best rst lieutenant possible and I became a captain, I 
made myself the best captain possible and soon became a major 
and I made of myself the best major possible, and was promoted 
to a lieutenant col., etc., up toa major general.”” Subsequently 
he was asked by one of the professors at the academy what he 
meant by “making himself the best 2d lieutenant, the best 1st 
lieutenant, etc.” 

“ Why,” said General Sheridan, “ I made maps of the coun- 
try around my posts and studied the relation of the ground to 
military operations.” 

Napoleon the First attributed his success to his knowledge 
of the country. In many cases he examined the terrain in per- 
son previous to a campaign, only intrusting the minor recon- 
naissances to his most eminent associates, Murat, Berthier, Ber- 
trand, Savary and others. 

De Brack, in his little handbook on “ Cavalry Outposts,” 
clearly points out the importance of this training. In answer 
to the question: “Is it indispensable for a light cavalry officer 
to know how to sketch?” he replies, “‘ As indispensable as to 
know how to write,” and again “ Does not sketching offer still 
other advantages?” ‘Yes, an infinite number for military 
purposes ; it accustoms one to observe clearly; to appreciate 
distances, the nature of the ground ; to recall again to mind 
what has been observed, and especially to estimate the possibil- 
ity, rapidity and fitness of proposed operations.” 
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In Germany much time is devoted to topographical instruc- 
tion and a system of practical training prevails which tends 
to develop the young officer. Certain days are set aside for 
practice rides conducted by an experienced officer, and as the 
ground is passed over, imaginary problems are proposed, solved 
and criticised on the ground. All officers are instructed and 
become skillful topographers, and many non-commissioned 
officers do most excellent work. 

Assuming then the necessity for a complete set of military 
maps of the United States and the education of our officers in 
the preparation of them, the question which next suggests itself 
is the discussion of the best method to be pursued in the face of 
the adverse conditions before referred to. 

The foundation upon which any accurate survey rests, the 
skeleton which holds together the body, is the geodetic work. 
The network of triangles whose corners are accurately located 
and marked with permanent monuments. The existing geo- 
detic surveys could well be accepted by the War Department, 
whether made by the States, the Geological or the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Surveys. In many cases the best topographical 
work could also be accepted and form the base of the military 
map, but in general the topography should be filled in by offi- 
cers whose professional knowledge would enable them to dis- 
criminate in the information embodied in the map. Having 
collected all available geodetic information the country should 
then be divided, in the usual way, into topographical rectangles, 
properly numbered and indexed for reference. 

Uniformity in the resulting topographical sheets is very 
essential, especially in a military survey. Uniformity of scale 
is hardly possible or necessary, as certain barren flat sections 
devoid of important military terrain would not require the same 
minute representation as sections replete with important muili- 
tary configuration and topography. 

Uniformity in conventional signs is absolutely necessary, 
and before iaunching on a work of this character a complete set 
of conventional signs should be adopted and issued to all em- 
ployed on this work. All officers of the service should be sup- 
plied with copies of these sheets and become familiar with the 
reading and making of the signs. 
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The Information Office of the English service compiled a 
work, some few years ago, giving the conventional signs of the 
civilized world; a careful study of these, selecting the simplest 
and those best adapted to American conditions, modified by the 
customs prevailing in our best surveys, would produce a most 
desirable and perfect set of military conventions. 

Configuration should be shown by contours, and much ad- 
vantage is to be derived by the use of a normal scale of Hori- 
zontal Equivalents. England has adopted as the normal scale 
V. I. 20 to a scale of 6”=1 mile. This is as convenient as any 
and should be adopted by us. Its great value lies in the ability 
to read the configuration from the map with greater rapidity 
and certainty. 

Passing to our foreign topographical work, it would hardly 
be possible or advisable to undertake a complete survey of our 
neighbors, as in all work of this character the greatest secrecy 
must be preserved and discovery leads to the imprisonment of 
the offenders, followed by disagreeable international complica- 
tions. It would not, however, be a difficult matter to make 
road reconnaissances of all the principal lines of invasion cor- 
responding to possible future campaigns, next, the intermediate 
and transverse lines and finally, the accidents of the ground and 
military positions. 


SOME POINTS OF TACTICS.* 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN H. PATTERSON, U. S. A. 


EFORE proceeding to remark upon the changes made in 
B our Infantry Drill Regulations since Steuben’s exercises 
were authorized for our army, I want to ask you to re- 
member that from the time when the fire-arm became an effi- 
cient weapon—what or which—is the better battle formation 
for infantry, has been a much disputed question. The order in 
line, deployed formation, has had, and still has its advocates. 
The perpendicular order—closed column—or line of masses— 
has also had, and still has its defenders, no less earnest. For 
the successful employment of the order in line you can con- 
sult the campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus and the Great Fred- 
erick. The campaigns of Napoleon Bonaparte furnish many 
examples of the employment of the perpendicular order. The 
battle of Waterloo can be referred to as furnishing the best ex- 
ample of the employment of both systems on the same battle- 
field. You remember, in that battle the thin Red Line of the 
British Infantry made itself famous in the annals of war. The 
progressive improvement of the military rifle has, we know, 
modified to a great extent the battle formation for infantry, to 
what extent is the question. The increased range and rapidity 
of fire of the modern rifle, has no doubt made the shoulder to 
shoulder formation, both in line and in closed column, more 
open to criticism than when the muzzle-loader was in use. 
I think there will be oecasions when both formations can 
be properly employed in the future as in the former times. I 
question if a Continental war would determine conclusively 
which is the better system. ‘The Franco-Prussian War intro- 
duced fighting with reinforced skirmish lines. It became the 
rule of the Russian army after the almost complete destruction of 
the Russian Guard, who attacked the Turkish intrenchments in 
front of Plevna, in the perpendicular order. You will remem- 


* This paper was read before the Officers’ Lyceum at Fort Crook, Neb., Feb- 
ruary 25, 1898. 
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ber General Skobeloff’s attack upon the intrenchments at Plevna 
with reinforced skirmish lines. Notwithstanding what was for 
a long time after, the conclusion of many eminent professional 
writers on the subject, another view of the matter now generally 
obtains and the advocates of the perpendicular order seem to be 
having an increasing influence. 

The successful employment by Frederick the Great, of his 
formal deployed lines in the Seven Years’ War, set the fashion, 
so to speak, for the introduction of that way of fighting in most 
of the armies of Continental Europe. The column of attack— 
perpendicular formation—had been the battle tactics of the 
French army before the French Revolution ; Napoleon did not 
introduce it as a new battle formation, he only again introduced 
a formation in use in the French army before the impression of 
Frederick’s victories influenced the French War Office to adopt 
his methods. 

It is not my purpose to refer further to the question of which 
is the best battle formation for infantry. I invite your atten- 
tion to the order in line—and the perpendicular order—deployed 
and ployed formations ; that you may be the better able to note 
and appreciate what the changes have been in our Infantry drill- 
books. An examination of the several which have from time 
to time been issued for the instruction of our infantry, will also 
be a review of what has been done in that way in the instruc- 
tion of European armies, for the reason that our drill books have 
been but adaptations,—translations—almost literal, in fact, of 
those of foreign armies. Baron Steuben’s system,—the line for- 
mation of the Great Frederick, comes down to us from the Seven 
Years’ War. General Scott introduced in 1815 the perpendicu- 
lar order from the Napoleonic period, and the extended or skir- 
mishing order of the Prussian army of to-day, is but an exten- 
sion of the drill exercises of the Light Grenadier, or Rifle com- 
panies of former times, to battle formations of the present. 

We have always employed in our army the order in line, 
preceded by skirmishers. It was not unusual for the Confederate 
line of battle to omit a skirmish line when advancing to the 
attack. 

The perpendicular order with deploying interval, and pre- 
ceded by skirmishers, was the usual formation during the Civil 
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War for advancing to the attack for a considerable distance, to 
within the zone of effective fire. The same formation with 
closed interval between battalions was also frequently employed 
in assaulting intrenched positions, though as a rule such attacks 
were made in a line. 

The points of tactics to which I invite your attention this 
morning refer to the changes made in our infantry drill books, 
not to paragraphs in former systems, of frequently imaginary 
doubtful meaning. The time permitted me will not allow the 
reading of a paper of so general and exhaustive character as so 
inviting a subject suggests. I intend, therefore, to select for 
your instruction and entertainment only such descriptive parts 
of the several drill books as I think will convey to you what 
changes have occurred in our infantry drill instruction, from 
and including the Revolutionary War, to the adoption of Up- 
ton’s tactics. I intend to refer to the several drill books in the 
order of their appearance. Many commands and details of ex- 
ecution I must omit for reasons that will be apparent. It oc- 
curred to me when I began the preparation of this paper, that I 
might very properly take the introduction of the System of 1815, 
as it is called, as my starting point. I think I do not err when 
I include the tactics of Baron Steuben. The system of Baron 
Steuben continued in use for many years after the Revolution- 
ary War, and some account of its preparation for the use of the 
Continental army will not be out of place in my review as an 
introduction to the several systems which have successively 
followed it. 

Our infantry tactics have been changed eight times since 
Steuben’s were in use—in 1812, 1815, 1825, 1835, 1855, 1863, 
1871 and 1891. As before remarked, I will not attempt to 
crowd a review of the tactical wisdom of more than one hun- 
dred years into a recital lasting but sixty minutes. I want to 
be concise, yet so free in explanation as will convey to youa 
full and complete understanding of what you may think have 
been new tactical ideas, and the application of them to the 
needs of our infantry instruction. 

Baron Steuben, a soldier of fortune, trained to the business 
of war in the school of the Great Frederick, upon whose staff 
he served in the Seven Years’ War as an Assistant Adjutant- 
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General, arrived in America on the first day of December, 1777, 
bringing letters of introduction from the American Ministers at 
the French court to General Washington and the President of 
Congress. He obtained employment in the army at once; was 
ordered to report to General Washington at Valley Forge, and 
on the fifth day of January, 1778, was made Inspector-General 
of the Army, with the rank of major-general. It was the duty 
of Inspectors-General in Steuben’s time to superintend the ex- 
ercise and discipline of the troops, and to assist in the execution 
of all manceuvres in action. The Baron’s services proved of 
inestimable value, within at first the limits of his personal in- 
fluence, soon to be extended throughout the whole army by his 
manual of drill and instruction. The Continental army had, 
prior to Steuben’s book, no general or uniform tactical system. 
It appears, from what I can learn, that each commander was a 
law unto himself in the matter of drill regulations. The Brit- 
ish tactics were followed in a crude and informal way, where 
any attempt at precision was made. But taken as a whole it 
can be truthfully said that as to drill and discipline those mili- 
tary virtues were the more conspicuous by their absence. The 
task of Baron Steuben was to make out of an uninstructed sol- 
diery a trained and subordinate army. 

Writers upon the professional history of that war agree 
that the Baron accomplished his reformation to a marvellous 
degree. General Washington is very emphatic in his praise of 
the Baron’s successful effort, so that we who represent the army 
in this day and generation, can well regard Steuben as the first 
to give it that impress of precision and formality which contin- 
ued until the War of the Rebellion called for more practical— 
from our standpoint—but less formal methods. I think from 
what I have heard and read of General Scott, that he was the 
last representative of the earlier days of our army, who reflected 
in his official deportment, or manner, the formalism of the Steu- 
ben system. 

It may interest those unacquainted with the latter years of 
Baron Steuben to learn that at the close of the War of the Rev- 
olution he retired to a tract of 1600 acres of land, near the pres- 
ent city of Utica, New York, granted him by the State of New 
York, where he died in 1794. After the adoption of the 
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Federal Constitution Congress granted him an annuity 
of $2500. 

Before proceeding to my review of Steuben’s system, I want 
to call your attention to a book which I have made every effort 
to obtain, but without success. Colonel Timothy Pickering, of 
the Massachusetts line, published at the commencement of our 
War for Independence, a volume on drill and discipline for In- 
fantry. It does not appear to have had any influence in the 
direction intended, beyond a local application, if that. I find it 
referred to in a biographical notice of Colonel Pickering, but in 
no other place. 

There is no question that Steuben’s was the first and only 
drill regulations authorized for the use of the Continental army. 
STEUBEN’S DRILL BOOK, 1779. 

Baron Steuben engaged in the preparation of his drill book 
at the request of the Board of War on the recommendation 
of General Washington. The manuscript was submitted to 
General Washington on the 29th of February, 1779. Congress 
adopted it on the 19th day of June the same year. The only 
title page to the book is a resolution of Congress which reads as 
follows : 


In Congress the 29th day of March, 1779. Congress, judging it of 
the greatest importance to prescribe some universal rules for the order 
and discipline of the troops, especially for manceuvres and in the service 
of the camp. Ordered ; That the following Regulations be observed by 
all troops of the United States, and that all Generals and Commanders 
cause the same to be executed with reasonable exactness. 


(Sgd) JoHN Jay, 
(Sgd.) CHARLES THOMPSON, President. 
Secretary. 
The following are introductory paragraphs of Steuben’s 


Regulations : 

The arms and accoutrements of the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and soldiers should be uniform throughout. The officers who ex- 
ercise their functions on horseback are to be armed with swords. Pla- 
toon officers with swords and spontoons. The non-commissioned offi- 
cers with swords, firelocks and bayonets. A company is to be formed 
in two ranks at one pace distance, with the taller men in rear and 
both ranks sized, with the shortest men in the centre. A company thus 
drawn up is to be divided into two sections or platoons, the captain to 
take post on the right of the first platoon; the lieutenant on the right 
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of the second platoon; the ensign four paces behind the centre of the 
company. The first sergeant two paces behind the first platoon; The 
eldest corporal two paces behind the centre of the second platoon. The 
other two corporals are to be on the flanks of the front rank. 

The regiment is to consist of eight line and one light company. 
The light company is posted on the right of the battalion; the eight 
line companies are to be posted in the following order: First captain's, 
colonel’s, Fourth captain’s, major’s, Third captain’s, lieutenant colonel’s, 
Fifth captain's, Second captain’s. 

I can find no explanation for field officers having companies. 
It may be that the compensation paid captains went to increase 
the emoluments of the field officers. 

The formation of the regiment was conditioned upon the 
number of files present ; if more than one hundred and eighty 
were present, it was formed into two battalions, with an inter- 
val of twenty paces between them and one color posted in the 
centre of each battalion. The colonel is posted fifteen paces 
before the centre of the first battalion. The lieutenant colonel 
the same distance before the centre of the second battalion. 
The major fifteen paces behind the interval between the battal- 
ions, and the adjutant two paces from the major. The arrange- 
ment of the field music is peculiar. The drum and fife majors 
two paces behind the centre of the first battalion; their places 
behind the second battalion being supplied by a drum and fife. 
The other drums and fifes being equally divided on the wings 
of each battalion. The colors were carried by subaltern officers 
called ensigns. When a regiment is reduced to one hundred 
and sixty files, it is to be formed in one battalion with both 
colors in the centre. The colonel is posted sixteen paces before 
the colors ; the lieutenant colonel eight paces behind the colo- 
nel ; the major fifteen paces behind the centre of the battalion, 
having the adjutant at his side. The drums and fifes being 
equally divided on the wings. Every battalion, whether it 
composes the whole or only half the regiment, is to be divided 
into four divisions and eight platoons, no platoon to consist of 
less than ten files; so that a regiment consisting of less than 
eighty files cannot form a battalion, but must be incorporated 
with some other, or employed on detachment. When the light 
company (I will have something to say about light companies 
after a while) is with the regiment it must be formed twenty 
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paces to the right. It must not interfere with the exercise of 
the battalion, but must exercise by itself, and when the light 
infantry are embodied every four companies will form a battal- 
ion and exercise in the same manner as a battalion in the line. 

Chapter 3 refers to the instruction of the soldier. After re- 
marking that it is a service that requires not only experience 
but patience and temper not met with in every officer, the 
Baron describes the position of a soldier. It is quite the same 
as we know it, though differing in phraseology of description. 
The commands ;—“ Attention” and— “Rest” are given. To 
dress— command to the Right or Left Dress, the command 
—‘ Front ’— is not given in his system, nor a command of the 
same application. The commands for the facings are— “ Right 
—or— Left Face.”— and “ Right about Face.” The length of 
step in “‘ Common Time” is two feet, seventy-five to the minute. 

To march to the front command :— “ To the Front March.” 
At the command — “ Halt ” the soldier stops short, bringing up 
the foot in rear without stamping. The quick step is also two 
feet, one hundred and twenty to the minute. To oblique, com- 
mand,— “ Oblique to the Right (or left) March ”— the soldier 
steps obliquely to the right with the right foot, bringing up the 
left and placing the heel directly before the toes of the right, at 
the same time keeping the shoulders square to the front. This 
manner of obliquing continues in use, except as to length of 
step, until the adoption of Hardee’s Tactics in 1855. The same, 
with slight modification as to manner of carrying the firelock. 
It is carried at the left shoulder, the forefinger and thumb be- 
fore the swell of the butt, the three last fingers under the butt, 
the flat of the butt against the left hip, so that the firelock may 
be felt against the left side, and stand before the hollow of the 
left shoulder, neither leaning toward the head nor from it, the 
barrel must be almost perpendicular. 

When exercising the soldier is to be very exact in counting 
one second time between each motion. I must omit details of 
execution of the manual. The following are the exercises :— 
“ Poise Firelock.” Cock Firelock Take Aim,”—“ Fire.” — 
“Half Cock Firelock.”— “ Handle Cartridge.”— Prime 
“Shut Pan.” — “ Charge with Cartridge.” — “ Draw Rammer” 
—“Ram down Cartridge”’— “ Return Rammer ”— “ Shoulder 
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Firelock — then “ Order Firelock —(to lay the firelock on the 
ground, lock plate up) “‘ Take up Firelock »—“ Fix Bayonets”-- 
“Present Arms.” In executing the present arms, the soldier 
will step briskly back with the right foot, placing it at a hand’s 
breadth distant from his left heel. At the command.— “ Shoul- 
der Firelock.”— lift up the right foot and place it by your left. 
“Charge Bayonets,”— The front rank hold their pieces horizon- 
tally, and the rear rank the muzzles of theirs so high as to clear 
the heads of the front rank, both ranks keeping their feet fast. 
“ Advance Arms ”:— This brought the piece from the left side to 
our carry arms. The wheelings are executed by the com- 
mands :—“ To the right (or left) Wheel,— March.” 

For the exercise of a company. To open ranks, com- 
mand— ‘‘ Rear Ranks Take Distance, March.”” The rear rank 
steps back four paces, the officers advance eight paces and dress 
in line, sergeants who cover officers take their places in the 
front rank, and non-commissioned officers in rear step back four 
paces. To close ranks, command :— “ Rear Rank Close to the 
Front, March.” The firing is by platoons. The officer will 
often command,— “ As You Were,” to accustom the soldier not 
to fire until he receives the word of command. If you have 
any curiosity as to the origin in our service of this expression 
so frequently used on the drill ground in our day, know that it 
first appears in Steuben’s drill regulations, and strange to say, 
is omitted in all subsequent drill books until that of 1891. The 
instructions go on to say that in all exercises in detail the men 
will use a piece of wood instead of a flint; and each soldier 
should have six pieces of wood iu the form of cartridges, which 
the sergeant will see taken out of the pieces when the exercise 
is finished. I conclude from this direction that the six pieces 
of wood resembling cartridges, must have been put in the bar- 
rel of the firelock, one on top of another. The only way to get 
them out was to invert the piece. The direction for marching 
by file is given, but no command for it. To counter-march, 
which must never be executed by a larger portion of a battalion 
than a platoon, —command, “ Take Care to Countermarch 
From the Right by Platoons, To the Right Face, March.” 
When the right hand file gets on the ground where the left 
stood, the officer orders “ Halt! To the Left Face.” In line to 
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form column of sections, command “ Sections Break Off.” The 
execution is peculiar, the section (platoon) on the right in- 
clines by the oblique step to the left, and that on the left to the 
right, till they cover, when they march forward. 

To re-form company, command “ Form Company.” The 
first section inclines to the right, shortening the step, and the 
second to the left, lengthening its step, till they are uncovered; 
when by command they march forward. This ends the exer- 
cises of a company. 

Chapter 7 refers to the exercise of a battalion. Whena 
battalion performs the firings, the six centre files—three on 
each side of the colors—are not to fire, but remain as a reserve 
for the colors; and the officers of the centre platoons are to 
warn them accordingly. To wheel by platoons, or divisions 
(there is no column of companies in this system), command 
“By Platoons (or divisions) To the Right (or left) Wheel,— 
March.” The wheel compieted each officer commanding a pla- 
toon, or division, commands, “ Halt! Dress to the Right.” At 
the command “Forward, March,” all step off. The officer 
who directs the column takes his direction from the command- 
ing officer. The designation of the side of the guide is omitted. 
Line is formed by the same commands as in forming column. 
Here is something about the close column: In line to close 
column, formed on the ground, by the right—the right in front. 
The colonel will caution— Take care to form columns by 
platoons by the right”—the right in front, to the right face,— 
march.” The execution is about the same as we form close 
column. To display the column (we use the word deploy), com- 
mand—“ Take care to display column to the left,—to the left 
face,—March.” There are no guides or markers employed to 
mark the alignment—in fact they are nowhere mentioned in 
Steuben’s system. 

The close column can be formed on the left, or on an inte- 
rior platoon or division. 

To display on an interior platoon or division—command 
“ Take care to display column from the centre—to the right 
and left face—march.” The column right in front can be dis- 
played to the right, and left in front to the left. The distance 
between sub-divisions in close column is two paces. 
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In Article 9 of the battalion exercises, open columns are 
referred to. They are formed by wheeling to the right or left 
by platoons ; and when indispensably necessary, by marching 
the platoons by files as in forming close column—the command 
is (cautionary) “Take care to form open column, by the right 
or left.” The distance is what we call wheeling distance. If 
the colonel chooses to close the open column, he will command 
—*“ Close column—imarch.” Platoon commanders successively 
command—*“Halt !—Dress to the right.”” To take full distance— 
command “ Open column.” The command “ march” is omit- 
ted. The change of front forward, or to the rear is executed 
by wheeling the sub-divisions half right or left. To march an 
open column command—“ Column march.” The side of the 
guides as before remarked is not given. After the first twenty 
paces, command—“ Support Arms”; before the column 
halts, command—‘“ Carry arms.” Why the support and carry 
arms are omitted from the Manual exercises, I cannot explain. 
Do not mistake carry for advance arms. To march in line, 
command-——“ Battalion Forward.” Should the battalion by 
any cause be hindered from advancing with the rest, the ensign 
of the battalion must drop his colors as a signal to the other 
battalions (who might otherwise stop to dress by them), not to 
conform to the movements—to be raised again when the bat- 
talion has advanced to its place in line. To oblique,—com- 
mand—* Oblique to the right, or left.” The remainder of ex- 
ercises for a battalion includes the passage of a defile by a 
column. A column crossing a plain liable to be attacked by 
cavalry, the following quotation on the subject is interesting: 
“The soldier must be told that under the circumstances (danger 
of attack by cavalry), his safety depends wholly on his cour- 
age. The cavalry being only to be dreaded when the infantry 
cease to resist them.” 

To charge bayonets :—this is also impressive. The line 
marching the commanding officer on approaching the enemy 
commands “March!” on which the whole advance by the 
quick step, then command: “Charge Bayonets!” —the line 
charge their bayonets and quicken their step ; the drums beat- 
ing the long roll, and the officers and men must take care to 
dress to their colors, and not crowd or open files. Passage of 
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an obstacle is next in order. Then the passage of a defile in 
front of platoons. 

The march in retreat is executed by facing the battalions 
about, then forward march. I omitted to say in its proper place 
that when advancing in line the ensigns march six paces in 
front of the battalion with the colors; there are no general 
guides employed. The exercises of the battalion conclude with 
the firing by battalion and division. To fire by battalion, com- 
mand : “ Take care to fire by Battalion. Battalion make ready!” 
“Take Aim!” “Fire!” 

If there be more than one battalion they alternate, com- 
mencing on the right, odd and even; there is no command for 
individual or file firing in this system. The firing by division 
is executed on the same principle, substituting the command 
“ Division ” for “ Battalions.” 

Chapter 14 describes the march of an army corps, in which 
I find this: at the command, “ By sections of Four.—To the 
Right Wheel ” :—“ March!” they wheel by fours and march, 
the second rank of each section taking two paces distance from 
the front rank ; officers commanding platoons take post on the 
left of the first section, but on the right, if the sections wheel to 
the left. The file closers fall in on the flanks—note the use of 
the word “ file closers.” I think what I have just quoted is con- 
clusive as to Upton’s not having been the first to introduce the 
column of fours by wheeling for our Infantry. I have seen it 
stated that he was; marching in columns of platoons, to form 
sections of four ; command: “ Sections of Four Break Off !” 
The following regulations are included in Steuben’s Drill-book : 
Regulations of Baggage on the March. The manner of laying 
out and entering a camp. The necessary regulations for pre- 
serving order and cleanliness in camp. Roll-calls. The rolls 
shall be called at Troop and Retreat beating, at which times 
the men are to parade with their arms. At the beating of Rev- 
eille, and at noon; commanding officers of companies shall 
cause their rolls to be called, the men parading for that purpose 
without arms, and to be detained no longer than is necessary to 
call the roll. 

The non-commissioned officers are to visit their respective 
squads a quarter of an hour after tattoo beating, see that all are 
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present and retired to rest, and make their report to the com- 
manding officer of their company. No commissioned officer is 
to be absent from roll-call without permission from the com- 
manding officer of the regiment. The Troop Parade was always 
in the morning; that’s what Troop Parade means—Morning 
Parade. 

Chapter 20 refers to the inspection of the soldier’s dress. 
Necessaries. Arms. Accoutrements and ammunition; but 
only in a general way. 

The different beats of the drum follow in the next chapter. 

Chapter 23 refers to the service of the guards. The differ- 
ent guards of the army will consist of : The outpost or piquet 
guards. Camp and quarter guards and generals and staff offi- 
cers’ guards. 

The camp guard is for the protection of the camp. The 
quarter guard for the preservation of its interior good order and 
discipline. There is a form given for Brigade Guard Mount- 
ing, but none for battalion or regimental. 

The manner of relieving guards and sentinels as given in 
Steuben’s is quite the same as given in our practice. The fol- 
lowing from his Guard duty will interest you. It is the duty of 
the officer on guard to examine each relief before it is sent off, 
to see that men are acquainted with their duty, and, if by any 
accident, a man should get the least disguised with liquor he 
must on no account be suffered to go on sentry. During the 
day men are permitted to rest themselves as much as is consist- 
ent with safety, but at night no man must be suffered to lay 
down or sleep, but must have his arms continually in his hands. 
The manner of challenging has been copied almost literally 
down to our time. 

The formula for making the grand rounds is in every detail 
the same as now. Honors to be paid by troops follow the chap- 
ter on guards, then a chapter on the care of arms and ammuni- 
tion with methods of preserving them, which includes the price 
of several articles: Firelock $16.00; a bayonet $2.00; a ram- 
rod $1.00; a cartridge box $4.00; a bayonet belt $1.00; a scab- 
bard 2-3 of a dollar; a cartridge 1-6 of a dollar; a flint 1-20 of a 
dollar. Each non-commissioned officer will be provided with a 
gun-worm, and every day at noon roll-call of the company those 
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men who have returned from duty are to bring their arms and 
have their charge drawn; the 1st sergeant to receive the pow- 
der and ball and deliver the same to the quartermaster. 

Chapter 24 refers to the treatment of the sick, and Chapter 
25 to reviews and inspections. The concluding chapters refer 
to the duties of officers, non-commissioned officers and privates 
—a chapter to each. I will quote only from the instructions for 
an ensign, where his duties with the colors are referred to. As 
there are only two colors to a regiment, the ensigns must carry 
them by turns, being warned for that service by the adjutant. 
When on that duty they should consider the importance of the 
trust reposed upon them, and when in action not to part with 
them but with their lives. As it is by them that the battalion 
dresses, when marching, they should be very careful to keep a 
regular step, and by frequent practice accustom themselves to 
march straight forward on any given object. 

There is nothing more of Steuben’s Regulations I will men- 
tion except that it continued to be the drill book of the army 
until 1812. The resolution of Congress dated May 8th, 1794, 
which required the regulations of Baron Steuben to be observed 
by the militia throughout the United States, was not revoked 
until May 2oth, 1820, when Congress, by a resolution of that 
date, directed the system of field exercises in use in the Regu- 
lar army to be observed by the militia. 

DRILL REGULATIONS OF 1812. 

On the 3d day of March, 1812, an order, of which the fol- 

lowing is a copy, was issued by the War Department : 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
March 3, 1812. 

‘«The annexed regulations are hereby ordered for the government of 
infantry of the Army of the United States. Commanding Officers of 
regiments will report to Brigadier Generals; Brigadier Generals to 
Major Generals; and Major Generals to the War Department, such 
alterations and improvements as experience may suggest. 

By order of the President : 
(Signed) W. Eus7is, 
Secretary of War. 

The title page sets forth that these ree ‘ations were pre- 
pared by an officer of the army by order the Secretary of 
War. This system, a translation from the French, marks a new 
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departure in our infantry drill instructions to be continued with 
few alterations in phraseology and details of execution in the 
tactics of 1815, 1825, 1835, until 1855, when Hardee’s Exer- 
cises for Light Infantry were approved for the instruction of 
troops acting as Light Infantry. I will try to make it plain to 
you that taking the tactics of 1815 as a standard for compari- 
son, there has occurred very little change in the drill exercises 
for infantry regiments. As before remarked, what changes 
have been made refer more particularly to words of command 
and details of execution, rather than the introduction of new 
tactical movements. We can easily recognize in what has been 
changed—old forms only partially disguised in new words. 

Section 1 of the tactics of 1812 refers to the formation of a 
regiment of ten companies in line. The light companies are 
on the right of the battalion and form its first division ; cap- 
tains are on the right of their company ; the first sergeant covers 
him in the rear rank. Companies must always be equalized. 
Nothing is said of the colonels, lieutenant colonels or major’s 
companies, in this or any subsequent drill book. The colonel 
and major will be mounted; the adjutant on foot. The lieu- 
tenant-colonel is not mentioned in the formation of a ten com- 
pany regiment. He will appear in the two battalion formation, 
to be referred to later. The colonel will be posted twenty paces 
in rear of the centre of the battalion; the major ten paces in 
rear of the centre of the right wing; the adjutant ten paces in 
rear of the centre of the left wing; the drums and fifes in two 
ranks, drums in front, fifteen paces in rear of the fifth company. 
If there be a band it shall be formed in one rank two paces in 
rear of the fifers. Two of the ten companies will be designated 
as light infantry or grenadiers. The guard for the colors will 
consist of the eight senior corporals, taken from the eight bat- 
talion companies. It will be posted on the left of the second 
platoon, 5th company. The first rank of the guard will be 
composed of the ensign, who carries the colors, and two cor- 
porals, one on his right, the other on his left. The centre and rear 
rank (this a three rank formation) shall each be formed of three 
corporals; these corporals shall carry their arms advanced— 
we know it as carry arms. The commanding officer of the reg- 
iment shall select the ensign, who is to carry the colors. 
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Section 11 refers to the School of the Soldier. The position 
of the soldier differs very little from Steuben. The heels are 
as near together as the shape of the man will permit; in Steu- 
ben’s they are two inches apart. The little finger is behind 
and touching the seam of the breeches. The distance between 
the ranks is one pace. Eyes right or left is a new command, 
also, the command “steady,” which is used in this system for 
our command “front.” The commands for the facings are the 
same as in Steuben—omitting the words “To the.” The 
length of the step is twenty-eight inches, the same as in Steu- 
ben ; the number to the minute ordinary or common time 90; 
quick time—120; double quick or double time is omitted in 
all line formations. To march in line—command—“ Forward 
—March.” To halt—“ Platoon—Halt!” The length of the oblique 
step omitted in Steuben, now appears ; the command is “ To the 
right oblique—March. The soldier steps off with his right foot 
obliquely forward and to the right two feet ; the left foot is then 
carried to the front and placed one and one-half feet from, and 
in front of the right heel. “Step back—March” is a new com- 
mand; the length of the step is twelve inches. The shoul- 
dered arms is nearly the same, though its description is more at 
length. The word frelock is changed to arms—“ support and 
carry arms” (not our “carry arms”), are made part of the 
manual; the position of the piece at a carry is the same as at a 
shoulder. Carry arms is given only from support arms. Trail 
arms is a new command. The manual in other respects is the 
same as in Steuben. To load, the instructor commands: “ Load 
by word—open pan—handle cartridge—prime—shut pan, etc.,” 
asin Steuben. In company firings this is a three rank forma- 
tion ; the front rank kneels to fire; the second and third ranks 
fire standing—the front rank rises to load. The captain is on 
the right of his front rank touching with his elbow, covered by 
his first sergeant. To open ranks the instructor will command 
—“Rear rank take distance—March.” ‘The captain and ser- 
geant on the left of the front rank step back to the line of file- 
closers to dress them. The covering corporal and sergeant 
placed on the left of the rear rank step back four paces in rear 
of the line of file-closers. At the command march, the front 
rank stands fast ; the two rear ranks step back in common time 
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and place themselves on the line taken for each rank. The 
captain dresses the second rank ; the covering sergeant the rear 
rank. The file-closers take their distance two paces from the 
third rank. At the command—steady—by the instructor, the 
captain and the sergeant on the left of the second rank 
regain their places in the front rank. To close the ranks— 
command—“ Close ranks,—March.” To load in quick time 
—command—“ Load arms”; which divides the loading into 
four times. To load in quickest time—commands are—“ Load 
at will—Prime.” The firings are by company and file; to fire 
by company—command—“ Fire by company—Commence fir- 
ing.” The captain steps briskly back to the rear of his com- 
pany, two paces behind the file-closers ; the covering sergeant 
falls back into the line of file-closers, opposite his place. At the 
command—Commence firing, the captain will order— Com- 
pany ready—Aim—Fire—Prime—Load ”—and continue to fire 
until the signal to cease firing. The captain will sometimes 
command—7o the right or left oblique—Aim ;—he will some- 
times command—Recover arms. To fire by file the instructor 
will command (—observe that the captain is not the instructor) 
—‘ Fire by file—Company Ready—Commence firing.” The 
captain and covering sergeant take post as before. The execu- 
tion of the file firing is the same as we know it. A tap of the 
drum sends the captain and covering sergeant to places in line. 
To fire to the rear, face the company about, then as before. To 
march in line command—‘“ Company Forward March.” A file- 
closer is used as a directing sergeant ; he marches six paces in 
front of the outer file, on the side of the guide, and takes two 
points in his front on which to direct his march. If the soldier 
lose the step, the instructor will command—‘ To the step.” 
To halt and dress the company command—Company Halt !— 
Right dress—Steady. To march in oblique direction, com- 
mand—*“ Oblique to the right—March. Mark time—march, is 
a new command. In line to march by the right flank, com- 
mand—“ Company by the right flank to the right face— 
March.” ‘The captain is on the left and touching his leading 
sergeant. ‘To change direction, marching by the flank, com- 
mand—“ By file to the right—March.” To halt and front the 
company, command—* Company Halt !—Front.” Marching by 
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the flank, to form line by file to the right, command—“ By file 
to the right—Form line—March.” Marching by the flank, to 
form company or column of platoons, command—“ Form com- 
pany, or platoons—March”; the soldier takes the quick step 
and comes directly into line, etc. When formed, command— 
“Guide to the left.” To form column of platoons from line to 
the right, command—“ Form column of platoons by wheeling 
to the right—By platoons right wheel—March.”” Each platoon 
commander halts his platoon when within two paces of the 
perpendicular, and commands—“ Left Dress,—Steady!” To 
change direction in column, command—*“ To the right Turn, 
March!” It is a general rule in this system that changes of 
direction in column are made to the side of the guide; that is, 
by turning. After an interval of eighty years it again appears, 
as a general rule, in the drill regulations 1891. Line is formed 
from column of companies or platoons by wheeling, command 
— To the Left in line Wheel, March!” The man on the left 
faces at the command—“ March,” touching with his breast the 
arm of the guide who stands fast. The wheel is made on a 
fixed pivot. The instructor commands—“ Guides to your 
Post!”’ Files are broken to the rear by the commands—One 
(or more) files to the rear march—March! The last to break 
off are the first in column of the files. To march by the route 
step the instructor commands—‘ Column Forward Guide to 
the Left! Route Step. March!” The ranks step off together 
opening to the distance of three feet. The instructor com- 
mands—“ Arms at Ease!” The firelock is carried on either 
shoulder. To resume the cadenced step, commands—“ Rear 
ranks close order—March!” The company in line to counter- 
march. Command—Company by the right flank, by file to the 
left, countermarch—March. In executing this movement the 
leading files wheel to the rear followed by the other files. The 
company is halted, and faced to the front; when the right ar- 
rives where the left file has been. In column of platoons to 
form on the right into line, command—*“ On right into line— 
March!” “Guide to the right!” This ends the company drill. 

Exercise of a Battalion: The formation of a ten-company 
regiment has been described. If a regiment consists of eight- 
een companies, it will be divided into two battalions, each 
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composed of eight line and one light company, with an interval 
of twenty-four paces between battalions. The line companies 
are to be numbered from one to sixteen, the first flank company 
and the odd numbered line companies will form the first battal- 
ion. The second flank company and the even numbered line 
«companies the second battalion. The flank company of the first 
battalion is on the right, that of the second on the left. They 
will form four divisions, which will also be numbered from 
right to left. 

Battalions will be divided into two wings. The formation 
in three ranks is deemed the most perfect and effective to op- 
pose disciplined troops. Nevertheless as two ranks will be suf- 
ficient depth to eppose undisciplined enemies, who deal chiefly 
in fire, the commanding officer will always determine whether 
the formation shall be in two or three ranks. The colonel will 
be posted thirty paces in rear of the interval between the battal- 
ion. The lieutenant colonels twenty paces in rear of the centre 
of the right wing. The adjutant eight paces in rear of the left 
wing. ‘The term sub-division will be used to signify either a 
platoon or company indifferently. If a regiment forms but a 
single battalion the words of command prescribed for a lieuten- 
ant colonel will be given by the colonel. 

There is no regimental drill. In the exercises of a regiment 
of two battalions the colonel disappears as an instructor. The 
following paragraphs indicate his duty to be only that of super- 
vision. 

The brigadier generals and colonels in line, in column, and 
going through the various movements, will superintend the ex- 
ecution of all that is commanded. For this purpose they may 
go wherever their presence is necessary within their brigades or 
regiments. To open the ranks, the lieutenant colonel will com- 
mand.—“ Rear rank take distance ; March!” Captains and the 
left battalion sergeants step back to the line of file-closers, to 
mark the position of the second rank. The covering sergeant 
and corporal on the left of the third rank step back four paces in 
rear of the line file-closers to mark the position of the third rank. 
The lieutenant colonel goes to the right to see that the distances 
are correctly taken. The adjutant dresses the line of covering 
sergeants on the corporal on the left, who advances his firelock 
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as an object for the adjutant to see. The lieutenant colonel 
then commands: “ March!” The major dresses the line of file- 
closers. The ranks being dressed the lieutenant colonel com- 
mands: “Steady!” In executing the manual, and the firings, 
the lieutenant colonel attends to the execution of the front rank, 
the major to the second and the adjutant to the third. The com- 
mands for the firings are “‘ Load at will, Prime, Load, Fire by 
Company, Commence firing.” 

The companies of a division fire alternately, commencing on 
the right. To fire by wings,—‘ Right wing,—Ready! Aim! 
Fire! Prime! Load!” To fire by battalion, substitute the 
word Battalion, for Wing. To fire by the file command, 
“ Fire by file, Battalion Ready, Commence Firing!” To fire to 
the rear, face the battalion about as before ; to wheel by compa- 
nies by the right, command :—“ Form column of companies by 
wheeling to th. right. By companies right wheel,—March!” 

In line to break from the right to march to the left in 
column of companies command, “ The line will break into 
column of companies by the right to march toward the left. 
By companies to the right, March!” 

To form a column of companies by breaking to the rear 
command. ‘Form column of companies by filing to the rear. 
Battalion by the right flank by the mght face, companies by 
files to the right, March !”—there are twenty-five words to this 
command. The step for line companies is ordinary, or quick 
time so they were not hurried. To form the close column com- 
mand :—“ Close column by division in rear of the right division, 
Battalion by the right flank to the right face, March!” Each 
division commander steps two paces before the centre of his 
division, the junior captain will take his post in the front rank 
between the companies. When the formation is on an interior 
division the guides face toward the indicated division. The 
command :—Guides to the front, is given when the movement is 
completed. To put the column in motion command :—“ For- 
ward guide to the left, March!” To make a general alignment 
the lieutenant colonel commands :—“ Colors on the line, Guides 
on the line, on the centre dress! (then,) Colors and the guides 
to your post.”” The command for marching the column “ en- 
route” are the same as in the school of a company. Here is 
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something new; it is called the change of direction by the 
prompt manceuvre. When the lieutenant colonel has deter- 
mined on the change of direction and pointed out an object in 
the new direction to the leading guide, the first company 
wheels as in the change of direction ; when two companies have 
wheeled in the new direction, the lieutenant colonel will com- 
mand :—“ Prompt Manceuvre by the right flank, six last com- 
panies Quick time,—March!” The six companies face to the 
right, change direction to the left and enter the column in rear 
of the companies which have changed direction by wheeling 
(to the left). Captains stop on the left of their companies, and 
when their companies have filed by, command—“ Company 
halt !—Front face—Guide to the left.” The advance of the 
head of the column is delayed during the formation by the 
command—Mark time in front. 1 quote the remarks of the 
officer of the army who prepared this drill book by order of the 
Secretary of War. The principal use of this manceuvre seems — 
to be (mark you, seems to be) to prepare to form a line facing 
to the rear on the right and left of that where the column is 
advancing. In column of companies at full distance to form 
close column, command—“ To the front close column—March.” 
To change direction in close column by a flank movement, com- 
mand—* Change direction by the right flank—Battalion to the 
right face—March.” The execution is the same as we know it 
except that the right of the leading company faces to the right 
and files to the left. Markers are used to indicate the align- 
ment of the first division. 

Here are some general rules that will apply very well now. 
In this manner (referring to a change of direction by the flank) 
the column may be established in any direction included within 
half of the horizon. By countermarching it may take any di- 
rection within the other half, and, thus, take any direction 
desired. We do not countermarch, to be sure, but wheel fours 
about and can give a division any direction to the front or rear 
by aligning it. I omit the countermarching of an open col- 
umn; it is done by facing and filing to the rear. To counter- 
march a close column, command—“ Countermarch—Battalion 
by the right flank—To the right face—Even divisions—For- 
ward, march.” You know what is meant by a division in bat- 
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talion drill; the even divisions march out of the column. So 
soon as the even divisions unmask the odd divisions the lieu- 
tenant colonel will command—“ Even and odd divisions—By 
file to the left—March.” To form divisions from close column 
of companies from a halt, command—“ Form divisions—Even 
companies by the left flank—To the left face—March ”— the exe- 
cution will suggest itself. A column may be formed in line in 
four ways: To the right (or left); on the right (or left); to the 
front, and facing to the rear. To form to the left, command— 
“To the left in line wheel— March.” To form line to the right, 
by an inversion, that is, by wheeling to the right, which inverts 
the order of companies from right to left in line, command— 
“ By inversion to the right in line wheel—March—Guide to the 
right.” To form line on the right, command—‘“ On the right 
form line—battalion guide to the right—March.” To form line 
to the front from column of companies, command—“ Form line 
to the front—Battalion guide to the right- By companies half 
wheel to the left—March.” Article III, of part IV, is entitled to 
form line by two series of movements. ‘This is the first para- 
graph: A column with the right in front arriving in rear of 
the line, if the lieutenant colonel wishes to form in line ex- 
tending to the right and left from the point where the leading 
company wheels to the right, he will halt when so many com- 
panies have wheeled to the right as he choose, suppose five, and 
will command -—“ To the left in line—Three last companies to 
the front in line—March.” The execution is almost the same 
as we now doit. Captains give the commands for half wheeling 
their companies. 

I want to impress upon you that I am quoting from the tac- 
tics of 1812. I do not remember if I have told you that there 
are three distances in column. Full distance; half or sub-divi- 
sion distance ; and closed in mass. ‘Three paces is the interval in 
close column. A column closed in mass may form line to the 
front, to the rear, to the right, to the left; first by displaying ; 
second by countermarching and displaying; third and fourth, 
by changing direction and displaying. Could it be more sim- 
ply told? Suppose—the paragraph continues—the column is 
to display, the lieutenant colonel will command—“ On the sec- 
ond divisions display column—Battalion to the right and left 
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face—March.” ‘To march in line the major places himself forty 
paces in front of the colors; the ensign directs his march on 
the major. The ensign and two general guides are six paces in 
front of their places in line. Captains remain on the right of 
the companies, if two battalions exercise together. A change 
of direction marching iu line is executed by wheeling the bat- 
talion. To form the battalion marching by the flank, into line 
by file, conmand—“ To the right form line—Captains to your 
leading files—March.”” What we do by fours is done in the tac- 
tics of 1812 by files. 

Article IX is entitled ‘“‘ The double column of attack.” It is 
what we know as the “ Double Column.” Command—* Form 
column of attack—By company on the centre in column—Bat- 
talion right and left face—Quick march.” To display the 
column of attack, command—“ Display the column——Battalion 
right and left face—March.” The school of the battalion con- 
cludes with the very practical exercises of rallying when dis- 
persed. The battalion being in line the lieutenant colonel will 
cause a signal to disperse to be beat, and the soldiers will break 
off and scatter themselves. When the lieutenant colonel wishes 
the battalion to reassemble he will place the ensign with the 
colors and the two markers at near company distance on the 
line he intends the battalion to fourm on, and order the assembly 
to be beat. Captains assemble and form their companies four 
paces in rear and then align them, etc. 

Marching in line, to pass an obstacle. If more than two 
companies are obstructed, they will form in column behind the 
next toward the centre, if an obstacle presents itself before. 
For example: four companies—Command—* Four companies 
on the left obstructed—By the right flank to the rear in column 
—March.” To change direction on the right flank by throw- 
ing the left to the rear, command—“ Change front to the rear 
on the right flank—Battalion to the right, about face—By com- 
panv half wheel to the left—March—Forward March—Guide 
to the left.” Another command of twenty-nine words. The 
tactics of 1812 contain a brigade drill, which I omit, as I must 
the chapters devoted to the duties of the camp and march. 

The instruction for officers and non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers, and the formation of the company by the first ser- 
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geant, and many more of the details of this drill system I would 
like to mention, did my time permit. The tactics of 1812 also 
contain forms for reviews and inspections of regiments and 
honors to be paid by guards. I hope that I have given you an 
idea at least of the principles governing this system. 
INFANTRY TACTICS, I815. 

While the tactics of 1815 did not, in one sense, originate in 
a resolution of the House of Representatives, yet their compila- 
tion and adoption for the use of our infantry did, as the follow- 
ing copy of a War Department order will explain to you: 

ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 21, 1814. 

GENERAL ORDER : 

Conformably to a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States, a Board of Officers to consist of the fol- 
lowing officers: viz., Major-General Winfield Scott, Brigadier General 
Joseph G. Swift, Colonel John R. Fenwick, Colonel William Cumming, 
and Colonel Willis Drayton, will convene at Baltimore on the 4th day 
of January next, and so modify the Rules and Regulations for the field 
service and manceuvres of the French Infantry as translated by Mac- 
donald as to make them correspond with the organization of the army 
of the United States, with such addition and retrenchments as the Board 
may deem proper. 

Lieutenant M. Geskell, 20th Infantry, is appointed Recorder of the 


Board. 
By order of the Secretary of War. 


(Sigd.) D. PARKER, 
Adjutant and Inspector General. 

This is a copy of the order directing that the new system be 
observed. 

ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
February 28, 1815. 
GENERAL ORDERS ; 

The rules and regulations for the field exercises and manceuvres of 
Infantry compiled and adopted by a Board of War, of which Major- 
General Scott was president, will be observed as the system of Infantry 
discipline for the Army of the United States. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 
(Sigd.) D. PARKER, 
Adjutant and Inspector General. 


The system of 1815, a ten company formation also requires 
the Field and Staff to be mounted. The colonel is posted 
twenty paces in rear of the centre of his regiment. The lieu- 
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tenant colonel ten paces in rear of the right wing. The major 
ten paces in rear of the left wing. The adjutant and sergeant- 
major are also ten paces in rear of the line of file-closers, oppo- 
site the right and left of the battalion respectively—note—the 
first appearance of the sergeant-major in the tactics. The 
quartermaster sergeant also has a place in line. The adjutant 
will assist the lieutenant colonel and the sergeant-major the 
major in the performance of their duties in the evolutions. 
The light companies posted as in the tactics of 1812. General 
guides are employed in this system and continue to be to in- 
clude Upton. 

The post of the field music and the band is twelve paces in 
rear of the fifth company. A pioneer corps—one man from 
each company—is provided for. The company in this system 
has three lieutenants and an ensign. 

The introduction of a third lieutenant is new. The bat- 
talion formation is in two ranks, but the exercises shall be fre- 
quent in three deep. The men are sized from the flanks to the 
center, the shortest man in front. The distance between the 
ranks is changed from a pace toa foot. The positions of the 
companies in line is the same as before. Ensigns no longer 
carry the colors, sergeants perform that duty. The color guard 
shall consist of a sergeant who commands it and three corporals. 
The sergeant is between the color bearers, also sergeants, the 
corporals form the rear rank. When in the order of three deep, 
a third rank of corporals is added. The corporals of the color 
guard and all sergeants carry their arms advanced. 

Commands are of two species. “Caution” and “ Execu- 
tion.” The length of the direct step is twenty-eight inches, as 
before. The oblique step is changed from two feet and one 
foot, to twenty-six and eighteen inches. The loadings are by 
twelve words of command. “ To load in detail!’ Command: 
“Toad Arms!” “Open Pan!” “Handle Cartridge!” “Tear 
Cartridge!”» (New) “ Prime!” “Shut Pan!” “Cast About!” 
(Now, in former systems this was included in “ Close Pan.”) The 
piece is brought from the position of load to the ground on the 
left side, the butt near the left toe, the left hand at the muzzle 
before the middle of the breast, etc. “Charge Cartridge!” 
“ Draw Ramrod!” (It was rammer before.) “‘ Ram Cartridge!” 
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“Return Ramrod!” “Shoulder Arms!” “ Slope Arms! ”—is a 
new command. The firelock is carried on either shoulder, 
“Front” now appears and the word “ Steady,” used as a caution 
after front. ‘Stand at ease” is alsoa new command. The right 
foot is placed twenty-four inches in rear of the left, the hands 
crossed before the centre of the body, the firelock resting in the 
hollow of the left shoulder. It is called Parade Rest in a sub- 
sequent system. Inspection of arms is new. The execution is 
much the same asin Upton. Spring Rammers is new. Insert 
the rammer in the barrel and stand at attention. ‘To see if the 
piece is loaded the officer will take hold of the rammer by the 
projecting end and spring it in the barrel. Spring Rammers is 
contained in all systems so long as muzzle loading arms are 
used. The captain is the instructor in this and subsequent sys- 
tems. Attention is directed in this system to what has been 
before explained, by referring to preceding paragraphs; the 
same as in our last drill book; in fact, this plan of condensation 
is quite general in subsequent drill books until the appearance 
of Upton’s system. Pile Arms (we know it as Stack Arms) is 
new. To pile arms, command—“ Front rank one pace forward 
march—Right about face—Trail arms—Pile arms.” At the 
command /raz/ arms both ranks will trail arms as described in 
par. 151 and 152. At the command arms the men of every 
odd file will pile arms with the next file below them; the four 
men will join the shanks of their bayonets together over a com- 
mon centre, giving their firelocks no more inclination than nec- 
essary to keep them firmly together. To take arms give that 
command,—Then “ Front rank about face—and close the ranks.” 
The soldier holds his piece at a trail until the command shoul- 
der arms. There is loading in quick time and in quickest 
time, as in the tactics of 1812. The difference in the two 
loadings is only in the number of motions into which each 
command is grouped. The commands for the firings are 
changed as to phraseology. To fire by company the instructor 
will command—“ The company will fire.” The commands of 
the officer commanding the company are the same, except that 
the word Jrime is omitted; that is now done without separate 
command. That of fire by file to fire by independent files, 
Backward march is substituted for step back, march; Right 
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oblique, march, for oblique to the right, march; By files right 
wheel, march, for By files to the right, march. ‘The caution : 
“Company or Battalion,” is employed for the firings and ma- 
neeuvres. To break by the right of companies to the rear into 
column, command—“ Battalion into open column from right of 
companies—File to the rear— Right face—March.” Each cap- 
tain will move nimbly to the right of his company, causing the 
two files on the right of his company to disengage to the rear, 
etc. To form close column, command—* Battalion—Close col- 
umn—of grand divisions on second grand division, right in 
front, left and right inwards face—March.” In close column 
to change direction by the right flank, command—“ Close col- 
umn, change direction by filing from the right flank—Right 
face—March.” To form the column of companies on right into 
line, command—“ On the right form line—Guides to the right ” 
—the command, march, is given by the captains as they suc- 
cessively arrive at their place for turning; markers are used to 
indicate the point of rest in all formations into line. In col- 
umn of companies to form right front into line faced to the 
rear, command—“ Column form line, faced to the rear—Right 
face—March”; guides precede their companies on the line to 
mark the alignment ; companies face and move to the right; 
file to the left ; cross the line ; again file to the left, and arrived 
in rear of place; captain commands—* Company halt !—Front 
—Right dress—Front.” The colonel commands Guzdes to your 
posts. A column of companies having executed a partial 
change of direction, to form it into line by two movements, 
command—* Left into line—Wheel—Three rear companies form 
line to the front—March.” Captains of rear companies com- 
mand— Left half wheel,” and repeat the command, march ; 
the execution will suggest itself. Closed in mass at a halt, to 
take full distance, command—* The column will take wheeling 
distance by opening out from the head—March.” The caution 
“ Display Column” is continued. To give the battalion a gen- 
eral alignment, command—‘‘Color and guides on the align- 
ment.” Captains in the right wing go to the left of their com- 
panies, except the captain of the fourth company who takes 
post in the rear rank; the lieutenant colonel will align the 
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In firing in a three-rank formation the first and second rank 
men aim and fire together; the centre rank men having fired, 
pass their piece with the right hand to the man in rear, who 
shall receive it with his left hand and with his right pass his 
own piece to the man in his front, who will fire with the fire- 
lock of his rear-rank man, which he shall load a second time, 
when he shall pass it back to his rear-rank man, and thus the 
fire will continue. The man in the centre rank fires always 
twice with the same firelock before he returns it to the man in 
his rear, excepting the first time. The man in the third rank 
always hands his firelock to the man in front without cocking 
it. The commands for forming the column of attack, double 
column, are changed to this: “Form column of attack—com- 
panies right and left inward face— Quick march.” ‘The distance 
is half or company distance. In displaying to the front, the lead- 
ing division is first aligned on two markers, posted company 
distance to its front, then command,—‘“ Column of attack form 
line to the front—By companies right and left outwards half 
wheel—March.” To deploy the column faced to the rear, it is 
first countermarched, then command,—“ Column of attack de- 
ploy into line on the rear—Grand divisions—Outwards face— 
March.” When the rear grand division is uncovered it is 
marched to the front and aligned on the markers. The other 
companies are aligned to the centre by the usual commands and 
means. The column of attack can be formed into line to the 
right or left. The guides of the right companies, if to the 
right, are first made to cover by the command,—“ Column of 
attack form line to and on the right—Guide to the right”; 
then command—“ Right companies to the right into line, 
wheel—Left companies forward, on your right form line,— 
March.” This is a change from the tactics of 1812, where the 
column of attack is displayed to the front. The column of 
attack takes full distance and closes distance by the same com- 
mands and means as in column in mass. 

The exercises in dispersing and rallying the battalion are 
continued. The pioneers’ march is the signal to disperse. 
There is a manual for sergeants and corporals out of the ranks. 
The principal difference, as before remarked, is, that they carry 
their firelocks advanced. I also find a manual of the sword for 
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officers. At the command Order arms—officers drop the point 
of their sword to the front, the point two inches from the ground. 
I will here mention that this direction is continued in the tac- 
tics of 1825, and is omitted in the tactics of 1835. The drawn 
sword when out of ranks in the tactics of 1815 and 1825 is car- 
ried diagonally across the body, the blade in the left hand below 
the point, the hand about four inches in front of the left shoul- 
der. 
I think I have quoted sufficiently from the tactics of 1815 to 
show you in a general way, in what and how it differs from the 
tactics of 1812, very little surely. You will find quite as little 
of material change in that of 1825, to which I now invite your 
attention. 
INFANTRY TACTICS, 1825. 
This is a copy of the order directing the observance of the 


tactics of 1825: 
DEPARTMENT OF WAR. 
January 5th, 1825. 
ORDERS: 

The President of the United States having been pleased to sanction 
the system of Tactics for the Infantry of the United States Army, as re- 
vised by a Board of which Major-General Scott is President, and reported 
to the Department of War on the 15th day of December, 1824, the re- 
vised work is herewith published for the information and government 
of all concerned. In order to insure uniformity throughout the service, 
all infantry movements not embraced in this system are prohibited, both 
in actual service and at reviews, and all commanding officers are held 
responsible that the execution of the movements provided, be in con- 
formity to the principles and details prescribed. 

By order of the President of the United States. 
(Sgd.) J. C. CALHoun. 


The members of the Board were General Scott, Brig.-Gen. 
Hugh Brady, Colonel John R. Fenwick, Lieut.-Colonel S. 
Thayer, and Major William J. Worth. 

In this system as in that of 1815, the regiment is composed 
of ten companies. Eight are denominated battalion companies, 
and two flank companies. The flank companies, Light Infantry 
and Rifle, are on the right and left of the battalions respect- 
ively, but if one be a company of Grenadiers, it shall be posted 
on the right, the other on the left. 

General Orders No. 28, War Department of 1812, directs 
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that the senior flank company be designated a company of 
Grenadiers. The adjutant is dismounted when the battalion is 
undergoing elementary instruction. 

The distance between the ranks is again one pace. The 
first change I notice in this system is the elimination of the 
letter “4” in the word adout, and of the letters r. e. in the 
word “ Present.” This seems absurd, but it is a fact. In this 
as in all the line infantry systems, to march by the flank, the 
ranks face but do not double up. That is, they march in col- 
umn of ranks. In facing “ Bout!” the men seize the cartridge 
box with the right hand, by the corner, “Squad right and a 
half, face!” is a peculiar command, the men turn till half faced 
to the right rear and stand in echelon of files as in paragraph 
No. III. 

The balance step is new. Command :—“ Balance step! 
Left foot forward! Left foot rear! Ground!” and “Right foot 
forward! and Right foot rear! Ground!” The length of the 
direct step is the same as in the system of 1815 and continues 
the same until 1884, when as you know, it was changed to thirty 
inches. “Eyes left or right, Front!” is new. The command 
and execution for piling arms are continued ; “ Port Arms!” isa 
new command. ‘There is no change in the manual of arms, 
other than what I have just mentioned. The command stand 
at ease is omitted. “Side step te the right, March!”—is a new 
command. The length of it is ten inches. ‘ Ease arms!” is 
substituted for slope arms. “Step short” is a new command, each 
man will step as far as the ball of his toe. Rest from an order 
is new; the soldier, will not move his right foot or the heel of 
his firelock. The loading is by twelve commands. The first 
being “ Load!” then as in 1815, though the command, load al. 
ways follows that of fire, the pieces are not loaded until the 
command “ Half-cock firelock ” is given; this is new—note how 
they continue to use the word firelock in description, it disap- 
pears however in this system. 

The pieces can be brought to the shoulder from the position 
of load and without being loaded by the command “Shoulder 
arms!” The command is again, “ Fire by file!” instead of fire 
by independent files. ‘On right by file into line, March!” is 
continued. 
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A company marching by the flank to form line to the front 
on the march—command “ By Company into Line, March!” a 
new command for an old movement. To change the direction 
of a company marching in line, the instructor will command :— 
“ Head of column to the right (or left).””. The company officers 
are the same as in the tactics of 1815. I cannot explain why 
the Board include a third lieutenant and an ensign in their 
company formation. The office of ensign was discontinued by 
an act of Congress dated May the third, 1815, and that of third 
lieutenant by an act dated March the second, 1821. To file to 
the rear into open column of companies from line,—command : 
—‘ By the Right of Companies Rear into column,—Battalion 
right face, March!” Here is something new as to execution. 
It is entitled to change direction in column at full distance. 
The colonel wishing to change direction will caution to that 
effect, the chief of the leading division or company. He then 
repairs in his own person to the spot where the movement is to 
commence, and remains in that position until the rear division 
of his battalion arrives, the guide of each division will direct 
himself so as to pass before and close to the head of the horse 
of the colonel, and when there the chief of the division will 
cause his division to change direction,—observe that the colonel 
gives no command. In instructing his battalion separately, the 
colonel need not post himself at the wheeling point, where it 
will be sufficient to station a marker. 

The commands for the prompt manceuvre are changed to 
“ Prompt manceuvre by the right flank, rear companies quick, 
March!” 

To form close from open column—command :—“ Close to 
the front, March!” ‘Three paces is the distance. To change 
direction closed in mass from a halt, command :—“ Change di- 
rection by the right flank, column right face, March!” In 
countermarching, the close column when the even divisions or 
companies have marched out of the column, as explained in a 
former system, the colonel will command :—“ Whole by file left ! 
March!”—in the tactics of 1815, the command is :—“ The 
whole left countermarch! March!” You will observe that in 
the tactics of 1825, the commands are very much shortened. 

In column at full distance to form line—command :—‘ To 
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the front into line, column guide right, companies left half 
wheel! March!” I want you to note that in all the tactical 
systems I have before, or will refer to, where the distinction be- 
tween heavy and light infantry is continued, all battalion for- 
mations into line to the front are from column of division, com- 
panies or platoons. Quick time, 120 to the minute as I have 
before remarked, is the rule in all evolutions, though common 
time is employed frequently in this system, and in the tactics of 
1835, to which I will refer in its order. 

To form the column into line to the front, faced to the rear, 
from a halt. The leading company is the first established, then 
command :— “Into line face to the rear, column right face; 
March!” The word display disappears and the word “ deploy ” 
is substituted fur it in this system except in deploying the col- 
umn of attack. The side of the guide is omitted in the advance 
in line—though the command centre dress is employed in the 
general alignment of the battalion. Changes of front in this sys- 
tem, as in that of 1815, are made to the front or rear on either 
flank, and on the fifth company ; the last by facing the right 
wing about. The commands for this in the tactics of 1825 are, 
“ Change front on fifth company,—left wing forward,—right 
wing about face,—Companies, right half wheel—March—For- 
ward march,—Guide right.” A column of attack, division front, 
can be formed into company front by forming each company 
into column of platoons. The color platoon and the right pla- 
toon of the fifth company will stand fast, in other words, the 
flank platoons take post in rear of the interior platoons of their 
company. I omit the commands, except the caution, which is, 
“ Column of attack double platoons.” The column of divisions 
can be again formed by facing the rear platoons outerwards, 
etc. The double platoon formation is new. The distance be- 
tween platoons is section or platoon distance. The column of 
attack by platoon is formed preparatory to forming square to 
resist cavalry. An intricate manceuvre of lengthy description, 
sol omit it. The exercises of dispersing and rallying the bat- 
talion are continued. Battalions in the line may be required to 
execute light infantry manceuvres in both closed and extended 
order. The general course of instruction will be the same as 
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When the colonel of a battalion of the line intends to 
manceuvre it as light infantry, he will cause the battalion to 
unfix bayonets and command—“ As light infantry—Shoulder 
arms.”” The shoulder arms for light infantry is what we know 
as carry. The tactics of 1825 also contain a very complete 
skirmish drill,—for light troops of course. Deployments are 
made by the flank, from the right, left or centre. Front rank 
men lead off, each followed by his rear rank man. 

SCOTT’S TACTICS, 1835. 

The tactics of 1835 are practically a re-issue of that of 1825. 
They contain very little in the way of alteration to be noted as 
affecting that which precedes it. Commands are changed as to 
phraseology; some lengthened, others abbreviated. Secure 
arms is new; pile arms is changed to stack arms. The com- 
pany is divided into platoons and sections (one-half platoon). 
Editions of the tactics of 1835, frequently re-issued up to 1861, 
can be easily obtained, so I will say nothing more about it ex- 
cept that the distance in line between ranks is thirteen inches. 

Forms for ceremonies are omitted from the tactics after that 
of 1815, which contains only rules for a review of battalions. 
The tactics of 1825 and 1835 contain directions for the escort of 
the colors. It is very much the same as we do it, except that 
the escort returning, halts on either flank of the battalion, the 
sergeants with the colors leave the escort, pass along the front 
of the battalion, and halt before and facing its centre, the colors 
are saluted as now, then the color bearers and escort take place 
in the line, the escort passing in rear of the battalion. 

HARDEE’S TACTICS, 1855. 

The tactics of 1815, 1825 and 1835 are known as Scott’s 
tactics or the system of 1815—they continued in use until 1855 
when Hardee’s Light Infantry Tactics were issued to the army. 
The gth and roth Infantry organized in that year, were the first 
to use Hardee. In 1857 it was ordered by the War Department 
that all foot troops be exercised in the system of instruction for 
light infantry. The change from heavy to light infantry was 
from the more deliberate movements in common and quick 
time of the line manceuvres, to the greater rapidity of move- 
ment of the light infantry system. 

The company and the battalion exercises and duties of the 
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light infantry were made the exercises and duty of all, you will 
remember of General Wayne’s Light Division of the Continental 
army, and Crauford’s Light Division of Wellington’s army. 
The special duties of light infantry were those of the advanced 
and rear guard and skirmishers, they did what all our companies 
(foot) have to do now. You will find the instructions and ex- 
ercises for light troops, in line and extended order, described at 
length in the tactics of 1825 and 1835. To fire by rank first 
appears in Hardee’s Tactics. 
CASEY’S TACTICS, 1863. 

Hardee’s were practically the tactics of our army, and that 
of the Confederates also, during the Civil War, differing very 
little from General Casey’s issue in 1863, both taken from the 
French Ordonnances of 1831 and 1845. The only changes of 
importance General Casey made, were deployments only to the 
front and a continuance from the system of 1815, and before and 
after, of the distinction between light and line infantry. This 
distinction was ordered by the War Department, when the tac- 
tics were issued, not to be observed, and disappears from our 
drill book forever after. 

The introduction of the percussion cap necessitated changes 
in the manual of arms, though it was not until 1846 that a 
manual for loading the percussion cap rifle or musket was issued 
to the army. Our army fought with the flint lock in the Mexi- 
can War; you may not know that in the War of 1812 several of 
our Regular infantry regiments were armed with the pike. The 
column of fours omitted from the system of 1815, was again in- 
troduced by Hardee, not by wheeling as in Steuben, but by 
facing. General Casey formed column of fours the same as Har- 
dee. Upton again introduced the column of fours by wheeling. 
The column of fours by facing is done in this way: the company 
having faced,—say—to the right (after counting off by twos) 
the odd numbered men, front rank, stand fast, rear rank men 
side step to the right, even numbered men take place on the 
right of the men in front of them, touching with the left elbow. 

There is a great deal more of detail I could give you upon 
the subject of my examination as to what changes have been 
made in our infantry drill books, but my desire has been, only 
to call your attention to what I think will suffice to show you 
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how very little that is new in principle, I may say in the ap- 
plication of them, has been introduced in our infantry drill- 
book since 1815. There is not a drill exercise or tactical dis- 
position of to-day, that you cannot find in that system ; com- 
mands have been abbreviated, and details of execution simpli- 
fied, but in all that refers to primary formations, line and 
column movements, full and closed distance, ployments and de- 
ployments, the skirmish or extended order,—things remain 
pretty much the same as they were eighty years ago. I might 
go back of the system of 1815 and show you among other 
things, in a drill book of the British army, of 1684, where align- 
ments were made by placing the hand on the hip as we do now. 

There is a brigade drill in the tactics of 1815 and 1825, and 

a brigade and division drill in the tactics of 1815 and 1835. 
REGULATIONS FOR “ TARGET PRACTICE,” 1815-35. 

I will detain you a few minutes longer, with the following 
regulations I find in the tactics of 1815, 1825 and 1835 on the 
subject of target practice. It is omitted from subsequent drill 
books after that of 1835, until Upton’s time, who you will re- 
member has something to say about it. I quote first from the 
tactics of 1815. The importance of aiming well and firing 
accurately is generally acknowledged. Several targets must be 
provided for each battalion, five feet high and 22 inches in 
breadth. They must be marked by three stripes four inches 
broad, drawn horizontally across the target, of a striking color, 
one stripe across the top, another across the middle and a third 
across and equally distant from the top and middle of the target. 
The soldiers must be practiced in firing at distances between 
sixty and three hundred yards, aiming at different heights ac- 
cording to the distance. The men must fire one by one at first 
and, afterwards, by word of command when they have acquired 
the method of firing accurately. The non-commissioned officers 
and privates must be practiced in this species of discipline. The 
best marksman of each company shall have his name taken 
down. 

The instructions in the tactics of 1825 differ very much in 
details from that of 1815. Several targets will be provided for 
each regiment when embodied, and one for each company when 
detached on command for any considerable time. Targets are 
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of the same dimensions as in 1815, but must be painted white 
with the cross lines black, the centre stripe having a bull’s-eye 
eight inches in diameter surrounded at two inches distance by a 
circle one inch broad. The practice will commence at fifty 
yards and the soldiers will be gradually removed from the tar- 
get to the distance of eighty yards and finally removed from the 
target to the distance of one hundred and fifty yards—about 
point blank distance—(note the point blank distance of the fire- 
lock of 1825). There is a form given for keeping the record of 
company target firing. Hits are counted as upper, lower and 
centre. Bull’s-eyes are noted under remarks. The directions 
contained in the tactics of 1835 are only of a general character. 
Recruits are to be exercised in target firing when they shall have 
passed through the school of the soldier. The corporals and 
men of each company will be divided into three classes. The 
first class will consist of the most accurate marksmen, the second 
the next in accuracy, and the third the indifferent. 

At a regimental headquarters a field officer, when practi- 
cable, if not a captain, will always be present at these exercises, 
in order to stimulate the zeal and to cause a strict compliance 
with the theoretic principles which may be prescribed by the 
Department of War. 

To preserve the habit of firing, the corporals and men will 
never fire at a target more than three to five rounds the same 
day, and instead of expending in a single season the ammuni- 
tion that may be authorized for the purpose, the exercise will 
be intermitted and resumed at intervals of three or four weeks 
throughout the year. I think we might learn something from 
this wise direction. In index of War Department orders from 
1809 to 1860 I find but one order referring to target practice— 
No. 8, 1840. 

I quote from the index : “The Secretary of War having re- 
marked the inaccuracy of firing, directs that the troops be di- 
rected to fire more deliberately and more accurately, by frequent 
practice, and states that extra ammunition be furnished for 
the purpose.” A year or two before the commencement of 
the War of the Rebellion the War Department approved and 
distributed for the use of the army, a manual of target prac- 
tice, the compilation and arrangement of Captain Henry Heth, 
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toth Infantry. I can find no record of one before that of Cap- 
tain Heth. 


EpitTor’s Nore.—In the Library of the Institution there 
reposes a curious volume bearing this autograph inscription : 

‘* Presented to the Library of the Military Service Institution by H. 
Day, Col. (and Old Fogy) Bvt. Brig. Gen. and (mzradile dictu) 60 years 
inthe Army. New York, Sept. 1883.”’ 

The gallant veteran has passed away, but, the endorsement 
remains as a sort of epitaph fittingly inscribed opposite an 
equally quaint title page, which reads as follows: “A 7reatise 
of Military Discipline, in which ts laid down and Explained the 
Duty of the Officer and Soldier, Thro’ the several Branches of 
the Service. By Humphrey Bland, Esq., Brigadier General of 
His Mayesty’s Forces. London, 1743.” 

The Preface (from which we make an extract) might ap- 
propriately appear ina book published for the benefit of the 
Army of the United States. 


(Extract from Preface.) 

‘* As the Nation has abounded with Officers, whose services leave no 
Doubt of their Abilities to perform a Work of this Nature, it must be 
suppos’d that their Indolence, or their imagining no Want of it, was 
the Reason that nothing of this Kind has hitherto appeared: But con- 
sidering how few old Officers remain, and that they are diminishing 
every Day, I hope I shall not be censured for having ventured to commit 
to Writing the little Knowledge I have acquir’d in Military Matters, 
for the Instruction of those who are yet to learn; who, in a little Time 
longer, if they have no Opportunity of going Abroad, and wanting the 
Example of old Officers to guide them, may not think it useless to have 
Recourse to this Account of their Duty, however imperfect it may be. 

‘‘IT am well aware how little Thanks some People may think I de- 
serve for this Attempt; and am very sensible that Standing Armies, and 
consequently the modelling of them, are little relished in Time of Peace 
in this Kingdom; and, I must own, as much a Soldier as I am, not to 
be desired, if we can preserve our King, our Trade, (and, I had almost 
said, our Civil Government) without them: But such is the State of 
the World at present, that, 1 doubt, it will be in vain to flatter ourselves 
with the Hopes of opposing our Militia to Troops who have the Advan- 
tage of Discipline on their Side: Neither are our Treaties nor Alliances 
(as appears by proofs too recent) sufficient without the Ratio Ultima: 
And, I believe, it is a true Observation, that First or Last, Force has 
been the conclusive Argument of most Treaties, and those have been 
found the best, which have been supported by the best Troops. 
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‘‘T have, throughout my Book, taken every Occasion to inculcate 
the Necessity of Legal Military Subordination. It has been the Prac- 
tice of all Nations, Ancient and Modern, even where the People have 
been blessed with the highest Liberty, never to admit of a Military In- 
dependence upon their Military Superiors: I look upon it as the Band 
which ties the whole together, and without it all other Rules and Forms 
to be of no use. Perhaps it is the great Distinction between Regular 
Troops and Militia, and the Cause why the Former have always had 
the Advantage over the Latter. 

‘I know it will be objected, that the better our Troops are, the more 
dangerous they may be; and I confess the Objection to be of so great 
Weight, that it fits not me to enter into the Question: All that I 
am pleading for, is, that as long as it shall be thought necessary to keep 
up a Body of Regular Troops, those Troops may be put upon such a 
Foot as may answer the End, and the sole End, which is expected from 
them by the Publick. Give me leave to add, to the Honour of the Offi- 
cers, that more Instances than One might be given, when, instead of 
being those servile Tools, (which is so much apprehended) of bringing 
their Country into Slavery, they have Behaved themselves with a Zeal 
for its Liberty, equal, I think, with the best Anglishman ; if exposing 
themselves and Families to the Hazard of Starving, may be allowed to 
be an instance of it.’’ 

In General Patterson’s paper reference is made to the 
formation of a regiment of infantry under Steuben’s system 
(1779) and the designation of certain companies, as ‘ Colonel’s 
company,” ‘Lieutenant Colonel’s company,” and ‘“ Major’s 
company.” 

In Bland’s book, printed thirty-six years before Steuben’s, 
the same plan prevails and is illustrated by a diagram on which 
appear the positions of all officers and file-closers. In this 
treatise there are 12 companies of foot with 1 company of 
“grenadiers” on the right of the line. Beginning with the 
first company on the left of the grenadiers, the companies are 
formed from right to left, thus: Colonel’s, Major’s, 2d Cap- 
tain’s, 4th Captain’s, 6th Captain’s, 8th Captain’s, gth Captain’s, 
7th Captain’s, 5th Captain’s, 3d Captain’s, rst Captain’s, Lieut. 
Colonel’s. The regiment is formed in six ranks and it is noted 
that the companies designated as belonging to Field Officers 
are commanded by Lieutenants. 


XUIM 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION. 


I, 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY EIGHT. 


By Bric.-Gen. THOMAS M. ANDERSON, U. S. ARMy, 
(LATE MAJOR-GENERAL U. S. V.) 


HEN the subject of army reorganization is again taken 

\ \ up, methods of supply and distribution will assume 
great importance. It would therefore seem desirable 

to have clear statements of the working of our system, as it was 
carried out immediately preceding our war with Spain and dur- 
ing its continuance. I give my personal experience, premising 
that I will “ nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice.” 

In December, 1897, our national Government determined to 
send a relief expedition to the Yukon, in consequence of reports 
that thousands of Americans would be exposed to the danger of 
starvation unless subsistence stores could be gotten to them in 
time to prevent such a calamity. The execution of this project 
was given to the War Department. A contract was made with 
a so-called Snow and Ice Transportation Company, which un- 
dertook to transport supplies over boundless fields of snow and, 
heretofore almost impassable, ranges of mountains, dragging 
trains of cars by snow locomotives. I saw some of these non- 
descript machines in the railroad yard at Portland, where they 
were held for non-payment of freight. This was as far as they 
were ever taken. 

I understand that this method of transportation was par- 
tially successful in hauling saw logs through the woods of Mich- 
igan. But any one familiar with Alaska would have assured 
the War Department official of its utter impracticability in that 
region. 

A second project was to import reindeer and reindeer drivers 
from Norway and to send in sled loads of provisions drawn by 
these animals, either over the Dyea or Skagway passes or over 
the Dalton trail, starting from Haines Mission or Pyramid Har- 
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bor. The success of this experiment depended: first, on find- 
ing reindeer moss along the projected route; second, in getting 
the expedition to the initial point before the snow disappeared 
or softened; third, in finding any practicable route for this 
transportation. Two hundred pounds of freight is the average 
load a reindeer can haul under favorable circumstances. The 
sleds the Government bought for the reindeer caravan weighed 
three hundred pounds. One, Jack Dalton, of bibulous and dare- 
devil fame, having had one hundred of them constructed as 
horse sleds, to be used on the trail which bears his name, kindly 
and patriotically unloaded them on the Government. I left the 
whole of them piled up in my camp at Dyea. 

The Hudson Bay factors and employés, who had personal 
and traditional knowledge of the Alaskan and Klondike coun- 
try extending back a hundred and fifty years, asserted that Yu- 
kon dog teams were the only reliable resource, and in this all 
persons at all familiar with the region concurred. It is believed 
that the War Department was induced to try the reindeer ex- 
periment upon the representations and assurances of the Rev. 
Sheldon Jackson, Superintendent of Education in Alaska. This 
gentleman was held in small estimation among the hardy 
frontiersmen of that territory. When he called on me at my 
camp at Dyea, Alaska, it had become evident that his reindeer 
herd, which had just been landed at Haines Mission, was starv- 
ing to death for want of the only food the animals would eat. 
But the reverend gentleman see¢med as breezy and confident as 
ever. He assured me that, if I would send out a pack train of 
mules into the mountains to collect moss and bring it in to his 
starving deer, the project could still be carried to a successful con- 
clusion. When I declined to accede to his request, he returned 
to the States to preside as moderator over a Presbyterian assem- 
bly, leaving his reindeer and their Lapland drivers to their fate. 
The reindeer had reached Haines Mission with only sufficient 
food to last them three or four days, and so weak from their 
long journey that the expert reindeer tender said they could 
not move for at least three days, by which time they had got- 
ten weaker from short rations, instead of stronger. A large 
amount of moss was left in New York, why no one seems to 
know. He did not seem to me to be a man who would inten- 
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tionally deceive, but rather to be an enthusiast, full of wild va- 
garies. How he could have imposed on any man of affairs, 
passes my comprehension. 

One of his requests of me was singular and amusing. He 
wanted guns to defend his reindeer from Yukon dogs. He also 
told me positively that his expedition was under the Treasury 
Department, and that it should not be subject to military direc- 
tion. This conflict of authority would of itself have assured the 
failure of the expedition. 

Third. The War Department sent the finest mule pack- 
train in the world to Alaska to climb mountains of snow and 
ice which might well have discouraged a polar bear. 

To assist these expeditions I was ordered to select and fit out 
a company of the 14th Infantry to accompany them as a guard. 
The company was given a complete and expensive Arctic outfit, 
and left for Dyea early in February, spending the winter and 
spring at Dyea and Haines Mission, guarding stores and pa- 
tiently waiting for one or all of these philanthropic crusades to 
materialize. 

The Snow and Ice Company melted away like the baseless 
fabric of a vision. The reindeer died of starvation. There are, 
by the way, plenty of reindeer drivers among the Scandinavian 
population of Washington, but the reverend gentleman afore- 
mentioned recommended an importation of men, women and 
children, and it was done. 

The pack train which had been brought from Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, was sent back to some point in the Southern States. 
The expense of this experiment can be imagined. 

These facts are stated to show that even before our war with 
Spain and the appointment of American Coburgs to commis- 
sions, our army administration was not absolutely perfect. 

About this time it became known that the civil authorities 
in Alaska were inadequate to control the multitude of gold 
hunters and reckless adventurers that were trying to reach the 
Yukon gold fields in the dead of winter by way of Chilcoot and 
White Passes. It was known also that the British boundary 
claim took in Dyea, Skaguay, Haines Mission, and barely left 
Juneau within the line they conceded to the United States. To 
make good the nine points of the law supposed to be secured 
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by possession, and to preserve order among the Argonauts, I 
was put in command of the District of Lynn Canal, and took 
with me to Dyea and Skaguay four companies of the 14th In- 
fantry. 

It is not my purpose to give an account of this service, except 
in so far as it may illustrate administrative methods. Our in- 
itial point of departure was Vancouver Barracks, State of Wash- 
ington ; the intermediate points were Portland and Seattle ; our 
destination was Dyea, at the north-east end of the Lynn Canal, 
in Alaska. 

Paragraph 1084, Army Regulations, requires the quarter- 
master, in providing transportation, to notify the quartermaster 
where the land transportation ended and the water transporta- 
tion began, of the time our detachment started, its route, desti- 
nation, number of officers and men, and the quantity of property 
and baggage. When we arrived at Seattle, the beginning of- 
our water route, we found that no bill of lading had been pre- 
pared for the steamer. Many hours were consequently lost in 
verifying the property and brggage and making out a bill of 
lading on the dock. 

Dyea is eight miles beyond Skaguay by water. The Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company, although they contracted to deliver 
men and material at Dyea, had their ships tie-up at the wharf at 
Skaguay, on the pretext that the Dyea wharf and harbor were 
unsafe. The result was that the men and impedimenta were 
loaded on lighters and towed over to Dyea at high tide and al- 
lowed to ground. Their cargoes were not landed until the tides 
fell. As there were no fires on these boats the men were exposed 
to intense cold for hours and often drenched with freezing water, 
before they could be landed. I had heard from line officers who 
had preceded me that the Dyea wharf and harbor were as good as 
the wharf and harbor at Skaguay, and that the object of the 
manager of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company was to collect 
wharfage at Skaguay and charge an exorbitant lighterage for 
the transfer. What may be remarked as somewhat singular in 
this connection is that every quartermaster and quartermaster’s 
agent connected with the transfer insisted that the statements 
of the Steamship Company officials must be true, and therefore 
authorized the landing at Skaguay, and were to that extent re- 
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sponsible for the danger and suffering incurred in the lighter- 
age. After a three months’ stay at Dyea and Skaguay I found 
that the statements of the steamship officials were absolutely 
false in every particular. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the 12th of May, I received 
an order at Dyea, Alaska, to take up a two company post at 
Skaguay, eight miles away, and to call in the relief detachment 
at Haines Mission, eighteen miles away, and to start south with 
them on the return boat which was to leave in twelve hours. 
We got off at one o’clock the next morning, an expeditious bit 
of work which could only have been done by Regulars. But as 
usual, we had to make up the bill of lading at the wharf. 

From my own post, Vancouver Barracks, I had two hours’ 
notice to leave for San Francisco to report for the first Philip- 
pine expedition, which I was tocommand. In San Francisco 
I had two days’ preparation for that trip. I could only make 
up a staff of four officers ; an acting Adjutant General, a quarter- 
master, a commissary, and one aide. I never saw the men 
of the expedition until I saw them marching on the transports. 
I asked for time to inspect them, but was told it was not neces- 
sary, as the men had been provided with everything they could 
possibly need on the campaign. My faith in this assurance was 
shaken when I found that six months’ subsistence stores were 
being invoiced to a separate commissary on each of the three 
transports. The quartermaster stores were invoiced to an anti- 
cipated quartermaster at Cavité ! 

When I went to the wharves I found that all sorts of stores 
and property, public and private, were being dumped upon 
them from wagons and trucks without system or supervision. 
Some of the drivers brought memorandum lists of their loads 
and some did not. Some of the packages were marked and 
many were not. The stevedores loaded this heterogeneous mass 
of material upon the boats as it came to hand. So far as I 
could, I had the stores likely to be needed on the voyage loaded 
last and placed where they would be accessible. I had no au- 
thority and had no assistance, and, to the best of my knowledge, 
neither the depot quartermaster nor any of his clerks ever came 
uear the ships while they were being loaded. Neither were 
bills of lading made out or a copy of the ship’s charter given to 
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any officer in command of the troops or responsible for the 
property. In no case were the ship’s galleys of sufficient capa- 
city to cook for the number of men on board, nor could the dis- 
tilling apparatus distil enough water for the men and crew. 
The ice was packed in compartments, one side of which was the 
iron side of the ship, and as the temperature of the water 
was nearly go degrees F., the ice naturally disappeared between 
use and melting before two-thirds of the voyage was over. Con- 
sequently large quantities of beef spoiled and had to be con- 
demned and thrown overboard. Bathing facilities had to be 
improvised after we started. There were many other minor 
neglects and omissions. It must be said in all fairness that 
Major-General Otis, who was charged with the organization of 
all the Philippine expeditions, worked over the task untiringly 
and zealously, being at his desk sixteen and eighteen hours a day 
attending to every detail, but he was handicapped by what 
seems to me a lack of forethought in the administration. 

It may be said of line officers that “It is but a part we see 
and not the whole,” and there may have been reasons unknown 
to the uninitiated. 

But when the war was declared, the First Infantry, stationed 
at the Presidio, was ordered to New Orleans, and practically all 
the military supplies in the depots in San Francisco were sent 
east and south. 

It would seem to one not in official confidence that it should 
have been known that, as we were not prepared to invade Spain, 
the only way left to bring her to terms was to seize all her col- 
onies—Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, the Canaries, and, 
best of all, Ceuta. Why then strip the Pacific Coast of men 
and material when an army had to be concentrated there within 
six weeks? 

We had not been three days at sea when it was reported 
that one three-battalion regiment had no change of underclothing, 
and that there were indications that there would soon be a ming- 
ling of the blue and the grey. It appeared upon investigation 
that the regimental quartermaster’s estimate for underclothing 
and shoes had been cut down, and, unfortunately, the regimen- 
tal commander accepted the assurance that everything needful 
would be found at the depot to be established at Cavité, 
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when we got to that place. It is true that an acting In- 
spector General inspected the regiments in camp before 
their embarkation, but he seems only to have looked at 
the men in line, and at their tents and cook fires. He 
did not examine their estimates to see if they had mada 
them judiciously or to see what had been refused by the 
Department. For inexperienced volunteer officers have no 
knowledge of the relative importance of things. In many in- 
stances they did not know their rights or what they were entitled 
to, nor how to go about getting things needful. They did not 
know what blanks and forms to ask for or how to make them 
out. I have come across volunteer commands that made out 
their guard reports for several months on loose sheets of paper, 
bought by themselves. I know of others that knew nothing of 
clothing receipt rolls. 

It should have been the business of the Inspector-General’s 
Department to have imparted this information and to have seen 
that these zealous, patriotic, but inexperienced, officers were not 
bluffed out of their rights by any person. 

Where an army is largely made up of raw material, the. In- 
spector-General’s Department becomes at once one of the most 
important in the service. Yet no sooner did the last war break 
out than this department in our army was emasculated by de- 
taching all the senior officers and making them generals in the 
line, to wit, Generals Breckinridge, Hughes, Lawton and 
Sanger. 

After reaching Honolulu I ordered the purchase of under- 
clothing and all things absolutely needful for my command. 
The rest of the long voyage was made with some discomfort on 
account of the intense heat and overcrowding, but, thanks to 
careful policing of the ships and other sanitary precautions, we 
had but little sickness, and on the first expedition lost but one 
man—a case of appendicitis. The voyage was unnecessarily 
long, as we were under convoy of the Charleston, which could 
not steam more than eight and a half knots an hour without 
exhausting her coal. As it was she had to be re-coaled at 
Guam. The Charleston burned nearly twice as much coal as 
any of the transports, as they all had triple expansion cylinders, 
while those of the naval vessel were of an older pattern. 
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We arrived off Cavité on June 30th, mustering as we steamed 
up the bay. We began to land men aad material on the first 
of July. We were depending on the navy for tugboats and 
lighters, the latter being an awkward native barge, called a casco. 
We could only land at Cavité by permission of Admiral Dewey, 
who justly claimed it as his capture and as it was a naval 
station, embracing a navy yard, arsenal and marine barracks, 
I could only take and use such buildings as were turned over 
to me by the naval authorities. While treated with all courtesy 
and consideration, I soon found that there were some drawbacks 
and delays incident to this duplicate authority. In the first 
place, the transports were anchored so far from the shore that 
only two trips could be made with the cascos, and then when 
the navy required the tugs and cascos we would have to await 
their convenience and, of course, could land nothing at all. 
After a time we succeeded in seizing and hiring a lot of cascos 
for ourselves, but there were no towing vessels to be had, except 
those the navy fortunately captured on the first of May. 

In my first interview with Aguinaldo I perceived that he 
was bitterly disappointed that he could not have taken Manila 
with the codperation of our navy. He had proclaimed himself 
Dictator the day our transports entered the bay, and in his talk 
with me spoke of Manila as being their (the Filipino) capital, 
and said that there was nothing in our Constitution that author- 
ized us to have colonies. From the first he threw obstacles in 
our way, in securing local transportation and in getting wood 
and forage. After a time he was put under such coercion that 
he sent his own brother-in-law to us with a lot of caribu carts, 
and who for a time acted as our master of land transportation. 
This was important, as we had no one who could speak Taga- 
log, the local dialect. 

We had to temporize and negotiate with the insurgents for 
a time, because we had no artillery, cavalry horses, mules or 
wagons. ‘There was another reason. When Admiral Dewey 
received a telegram, informing him that the Cadiz squadron 
was ordered to Manila, he sent for me and told me that he might 
not be able to hold the bay against battle-ships, and asked me if 
I did not think it safer to remove my command to Subig Bay, 
about sixty miles up the coast. We were then expecting the 
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second expedition, and I told the Admiral I would prefer to re- 
main near Manila, and éf he had to leave the bay, the land 
forces could go far enough inland to be out of range of Camera’s 
guns and that we would try to take care of ourselves. In view 
of this possible, although not probable, contingency, it seemed 
necessary to be diplomatic in our dealings with the insurgent 
chief. But the Spanish fleet never came, and our other expedi- 
tions did come in good time. In the meantime, I had selected 
a camp on the main road to Manila and began to send battalions 
of the First Brigade to occupy it before the coming of Greene 
with his Second Brigade. With its coming our troubles began. 
The stores had been loaded on the transports without system, 
and no one knew what was on any particular ship or where in the 
ship. Under the British rules of transportation, every railroad 
car or ship has to be marked externally with what it contains 
and, as far as possible, different kinds of stores are kept 
separate. 

We have no such rule. With us regimental property, ord- 
nance, subsistence and quartermaster stores are all dumped in 
one vessel. When there are a dozen transports, colliers, supply 
ships and despatch vessels in a harbor, it is a puzzling question 
where to send your lighters. Then the weather became stormy 
and the water rough. The surf ran heavily on the shore, and 
the breakers on the bars became dangerous. The transports 
were anchored four miles from where we had to make the land- 
ing. One stormy dayI got in a launch and started out to make 
them come in closer. The waves dashed over our boat and put 
out its fires. Then I got into a crazy old river steamboat and 
went out into the bay and made the transports come in as close 
to the shore as they could find water to float. I hope the record- 
ing angel was in a tearful mood on that occasion. Twelve 
thousand men and all the impedimenta of an army were landed 
without the loss of a man and with only a trifling loss of pro- 
perty. Many cascos were wrecked; a number of small boats 
upset, and everybody got wet either by rain or sea water. 
Strange to say, the command continued healthy while it was in 


camp. 
When General Merritt came, he was anxious to get the guns 
of his batteries on shore. We set to work unloading the ship 
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they were on. First came out a lot of agricultural implements, 
lawn mowers, hoes, etc. ; then forty hand pumps; then an un- 
marked box, which was found to contain 5000 clothes-pins ; 
then at last the battery harness, but as we had no horses this 
was not a valuable find; then innumerable battery sundries ; 
then the caissons and limbers, and at last we found that the 
guns were in the bottom of the hold, beneath a lot of quarter- 
master stores. Finally we found that the artillery ammunition 
was in the hold of another vessel, but down as low as possible, 
for ballast. Over this was enough state tentage to camp an 
army corps. AsI had only allowed the men to take shelter 
tents in the field, it was with intense disgust I saw this tentage 
and other needless stuff loaded in lighter after lighter, while the 
ammunition might have been required any minute in battle. 

Of course all, from the General down, were provoked at 
what seemed needless delays. I did delay during a severe storm, 
because I did not wish to get more men on shore than could be 
fed. Asa rule the delays were owing to the unskillful loading 
of the ships, which was done by a civil appointment, who knew 
nothing of the quartermaster’s business, and still less of ships. 
Another cause of delay was the ignorance of landsmen about 
handling boats. The last three days of our landing we had the 
help of the navy, but not until then. After they came to our 
assistance, we saw the difference between their skill and our 
awkwardness. 

The quartermaster, who was to have been the depot quarter- 
master at Cavité, and who was supposed to know that property 
had been sent and why it was sent, never came. I shall always 
regret he never came, as now he will never know what he in- 
tended to do with the 5000 clothes-pins. 

I must express a sympathy with my staff officers, who 
worked hard and faithfully in landing this army, well knowing 
that the men in the trenches would get ali the credit, as they 
were in the eyes of those brief chroniclers of the time, the re- 
porters. After all our shortcomings, which have been stated 
frankly, that such mistakes as we made may be avoided in the 
future, I think we probably made as few serious blunders as any 
other force sent abroad. Our men are well supplied and have 
been reasonably healthy. 
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In the battle, after all our tribulations, we managed to bring 
twenty pieces of field artillery to bear on the enemy’s line. I 
think this partially accounts for our small loss. At San Juan I 
think there were only eight. 

It would be easy to say some fine things about the birth of 
a nation. Broken chains. The majestic advance of Dewey’s 
squadron. The diapason of the cannonade. But in this modest 
monograph it has been my purpose, in the words of Mr. Grad- 
grind, to “deal in facts, Sir—very hard facts.” 

It should not be necessary to point a moral, yet for fear I 
have not marshalled my facts with sufficient force, I will ven- 
ture to suggest that our faults of administration are not all at- 
tributable to unskilled men, gilded youth or sons of political 
sires, but to defective system and to lack of co-relation of 
forces. 


II. 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND ONE. 


By Captain CARROLL A. DEVOL, QUARTERMASTER U. S. A. 
(LATE LIEUT.-COLONEL U. S. V.) 


During 19 years of service in the U. S. Army I studied text- 
books pertaining to the Infantry branch of the service and 
Quartermaster Department on all possible professional subjects 
except water transportation. There are a few pages in “‘ Troops 
in Campaign ”’ which used to be read as a matter of routine and 
with no possible personal interest, as it appeared to be a matter 
of course that our little standing army would never leave the 
confines of the United States. I think the majority of our offi- 
cers regarded the matter in the same light. 

When in the spring of 1898, therefore. the War Depart- 
ment was suddenly called upon to ship an army of 16,000 men 
from the single port of San Francisco to the other side of the 
world, it seems surprising that we could be expected to be pre- 
pared. The problem would have been easier had the expedi- 
tion been composed of Regular troops instead of three-quarters 
volunteers. The Regular organizations had clothing and camp 
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and garrison equipage. Many of the volunteers arrived in San 
Francisco in citizens’ clothing, and marched into their desig- 
nated camping space with absolutely nothing in the way of a 
soldier’s outfit. Everything had to be provided. The regular 
contractors in the East could not meet the demand and local 
dealers had to supply a great part of the deficiencies in clothing 
and equipage. | 

I joined General Otis, at Camp Merritt, in May, as his quar- 
termaster of that camp and remained with him for over two 
years. The early expedition had gone, the balance were in all 
stages of preparation and eleven thousand men were in camp. 
The western coast was ransacked for vessels to meet the sudden 
and unexpected demand. A vessel as soon as chartered was acted 
upon by a board of medical officers, who carefully examined 
the vessel as to her qualifications as a transport. Eighty cubic 
feet per man was taken as the minimum of space, and the 
berthing spaced accordingly. The matter of adequate cooking 
arrangements was also specified, proper latrines provided, and 
hospital appliances put in. No two ships are alike, and the 
action of such a board and the carrying out of its recommenda- 
tions is a matter largely of applied common sense. An ideal 
troop ship should provide proper cabin accommodations for 
the officers, proper and airy accommodations for the men, a 
handy “ present use”? baggage room, and enough freight space 
for the baggage and rations of all concerned. Some vessels had 
too many staterooms for the troop space, and others not enough ; 
too much cargo space was found on some and too little on 
others. In order to show that we are not the only nation that 
found this difficulty, I quote as follows from report on the Ger- 
man expeditionary forces to China: 


‘« The distribution of the troops was attended with great difficulty, as 
it was imperative that the different divisions of troops with all their 
personnel and material should remain together, while the steamers were, 
of course, not built with a view to such a requirement. One steamer, 
for instance, had room for numerous troops, but limited cabin accommo- 
dations ; another, in accordance with her usual destination, had a sur- 
plus of the latter, but did not have enough steerage room, and again, a 
large freight steamer would accommodate comparatively few passen- 
gers.’’ 


The standies for bunks were put up of wood and supplied with 
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wire woven bunk bottoms and straw mattresses. This appeared 
to be a very comfortable arrangement when surrounded by the 
chilly San Francisco fog; but after several days steaming 
towards the tropics, the straw mattresses were looked upon with 
marked disfavor, and in some transports with such positive dis- 
like that they all disappeared overboard before the transport ar- 
rived at Honolulu. I know my transport, the ill-fated Rio de 
Janeiro, \eft a broad trail of straw for days across the Pacific. 
The wire woven mattresses covered with one blanket were 
found much cooler, and this led through natural evolution to 
the present metal standie with its cleanly and cool laced-in can- 
vas bottom. 

The loading of the various transports and embarkation of 
the expeditions from time to time was accompanied with diffi- 
culties that might have been expected by any one familiar with 
the situation. I quote from a report of trained and well 
equipped German troops from the port of Bremerhaven using 
ships from two of the greatest steamship companies in the 
world, “ The North German Lloyd” and “ Hamburg Ameri- 
can”: 

‘*This was met by the objection that the endeavor must be to stow the 
bulk freight first in the lower compartments, and that the whole meas- 
ure would be of advantage only if it comprised the greater part of the 
piece-goods of the troops; that the ideal of ‘ warlike stowage ’ could, 
in any event, be attained only to a very small degree, and then only by 
renouncing the best utilization of the space and if a great deal of time 
were available for minutely systematic stowing; that after unloading 
the cargo at the port of disembarkation, the goods would have to be as- 
sorted ashore anyway, so that the warlike stowage of the cargo was of 
but questionable practicable value, which was far outweighed by the 
above mentioned advantages which would arise from conveying all 
piece-goods on lighters from Bremen to Bremerhaven.”’ 


This “warlike stowage” was never successfully accom- 
plished in the earlier expeditions to the Philippines. It was 
attempted by loading the bulk freight in the hold before any 
troop baggage was ordered to arrive on the dock. If the expe- 
ditionary forces had been composed of weli-equipped troops, the 
loading would have been greatly facilitated. Parts of their 
equipment had to be purchased at the last moment and deliv- 
ered by the dray load direct to the vessel. This baggage would 
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arrive and get into a waiting line with baggage from Camp 
Merritt, rations from the Commissary Department, Quarter- 
master supplies from the Quartermaster Depot, the whole re- 
resulting in an appalling pile of sundry stores. Again, if the 
troop or piece baggage was successfully kept out until the last, 
it might be found on putting it in the ship that the ship was 
not loaded, or not in proper trim for sailing. More freight 
would have to be procured and there was but one place for it, 
on top of the other freight. 

The system, theoretically outlined, was correct enough. <A 
quartermaster of the vessel was designated from the command 
assigned to the vessel to take immediate charge of loading his 
ship. He proceeded to the transport and remained there. The 
stores sent from the depot quartermaster were billed on a man- 
ifest. The camp baggage never was for the reason that it never 
passed through the Depot Quartermaster’s hands ; but its safety 
was supposed to be maintained by guards from the organization 
to which it belonged. Some quartermasters of particular 
adaptability did pretty well; others did not so well, and when 
it is remembered that many of them never saw a ship before in 
their lives, it is not surprising. The Depot Quartermaster had 
a mountain of work on his hands, and could by no possibility 
have personally superintended the loading. What was needed 
was a corps of trained assistants, each one to take charge of a 
dock and to be a man familiar to the last detail with all mat- 
ters pertaining to transports. That this could be done at the 
present time I have no doubt, in view of the large number of 
officers now familiar with transporting troops. It was done in 
New York Harbor previous to the breaking up of the service, 
June 30, Igor. 

A captain in the Quartermaster Department had his office 
on the dock at Pier 22, Brooklyn, and with his trained assist- 
ants he personally superintended the loading and coaling of 
each transport to the last detail. Nothing was permitted to 
enter the vessel until checked on the manifest. The following 
papers were made up at each sailing: 


A. Invoice of property from original consignor. 
B. Receipt. Receipt of officer in charge of Pier 22 for stores on In- 
voice ‘‘ A.’’ 
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C. Manifest, on which appears every article consigned to the ship 
and which is signed by the Transport Quartermaster after verification 
with check slips. 

D. A tally-in record or check slip, showing the location of the 
stores in the hatches, etc., signed by the particular check clerk who 
checked the cargo in. 

E. Adiagram in profile of the ship, showing each compartment 
and the freight in each represented by different water colors, so that the 
whole cargo can be comprehended at a glance. 


This diagram goes with the ship and is available at any 
time in the office of the Transport Quartermaster. The mani- 
fest, of which a retained copy is kept, goes with the ship and is 
returned to the shipping officer after being duly accomplished. 

This system is, in my opinion, as good as it can be made, 
but it requires trained men to carry it into effect. Should 
years now elapse in the port of New York with no large ship- 
ping by transports, and then a sudden call be made to ship 
thousands of men the confusion will doubtless be the same as 
in the early days of the Spanish-American War. 

In regard to troops en-route to the Philippines, there was 
some discomfort. Deck space was limited, more so on some 
transports than others, but I know of no suffering. Wind sails 
were set, and when bathing facilities were limited, canvas bath- 
ing vats were improvised, which were very useful. The les- 
sons that we learned were those of experience. The first 
improvement made was to give the men a dining room and a 
table upon which to eat their meals. A folding table has been 
adopted, with folding benches for seats. These all slide into a 
rack at the end of the mess room and the space is clear except 
during meals. Tanks of water, cooled by pipes, with two fau- 
cets are now placed in each troop compartment. The modern 
standie and bunk bottom, which can be unlaced and laundried 
at the end of each voyage, is as cool and sanitary a bed as can 
be desired. 

Into each compartment fresh air, by the Sturtevant system, 
is forced—cooled in warm weather, and warmed by a steam coil 
in cold. The men are given (except in unusual cases) 90 cubic 
feet per man in the sleeping compartment. Shower baths, 
lavatories, and hospital appliances are of the latest design, and 
best and most sanitary make. The ships now have a storage 
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capacity of 60 days’ provisions, without going into the hold or 

disturbing the cargo, and each transport has an apportionate 

number of cabins for the number of troops she can carry. ay 
In regard to disembarking in foreign ports, I arrived in 

Manila Bay with General Otis on the 22d of August, 1898. 

The transports of all previous expeditions were in the bay. I 

was placed in charge of land and water transportation of the 

Eighth Army Corps, and finished the unloading of transports 

then in the bay as well as all those arriving during the follow- 

ing twenty months. The discharge and subsequent coaling of 

the transports was particularly difficult at this time, owing to : 

the monsoon which blows from the southwest nearly every | 

afternoon, and is interspersed with a typhoon of several days’ 

duration every few weeks. 


LAUNCH TOWING LOADED CASCOS FROM TRANSPORTS. 


I found one launch at my disposal. With this as a starter, 
and with the assistance of Captain Glass, of the U. S. Navy, 
then Captain of the port, I impressed into the service cascos 
and lorchas. A guard had to be placed on each lighter as fast 
as secured, as the natives at this time were terrified or hostile, 
and did not want to work for the “ Americanos.” A working 
force was gradually acquired, both in the bay and on the dock, 
until it amounted toa daily service of 115 cascos, 30 lorchas and 
15 launches. This was no more than sufficient to meet the de. 
mands of over 60,000 men in the field. 

As an instance of a test of these facilities, I have but to 
note that a transport has arrived in the early morning. By 
evening one battalion would be on land and five miles out in 
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the first line of intrenchments, the second battalion would be 
on shore and ready to move at daylight, the third battalion 
would disembark early the following morning. ‘Troops were 
usually disembarked a battalion at a time, using four cascos to 
a battalion. Each casco would transport one company, with 
two days’ field rations. Shelter tents were usually depended on 
for this quick work. The tentage of the command was for- 
warded afterwards. An officer was detailed who devoted his 
entire time to the transports, and who became expert at this 
work. He visited each transport at once on arrival and made 
arrangements as to disembarkation, etc. 

I think the transport service has profited by its early mis- 
takes and learned many valuable lessons, and I think our service 
can now hold up its head among the nations of the earth and 
claim equality at least. The service has men who have grown 
up with it, who know its former failings and the steps by which 
they were overcome, and who are valuable men to the Govern- 
ment from the thoroughness of such knowledge. My only fear, 
in the future, is that interest in the service will wane, the edu- 
cated men will go and be scattered, and in some future war a 
new set of men will be hurried into responsible places who will 
have to learn the same, old, costly lessons for themselves. 


FIELD SERVICE AND THE NATIONAL GUARD 
OFFICER. 


By Captain A. MILINOWSKI, PRussIAN ARMY (RETIRED). 


HE War of Secession, in its early stages, plainly showed, 
+ ¥ among other defects, the prevailing inefficiency of the 
Volunteer officers in field service. The war itself be- 
came the field of instruction in this branch of military art, for 
through its unexpected length the defect was remedied. Dur- 
ing the following thirty-three years of peace those veteran offi- 
cers who remained in the National Guard organizations dwin- 
dled down to an insignificant number in higher ranks. As 
practically nothing was done for instruction of the younger 
generation in field service, the outbreak of the Spanish War 
found the National Guard officer just as incompetent in this 
important branch as was the case in 1861. It was only due to 
the shortness of this war and the small number of Volunteer 
troops actually engaged in it, that the inefficiency of the officers 
in field service did not become more obvious. 

Still there are reports from various official sources which, 
while speaking in laudable terms of some other features, em- 
phasize the officers’ deplorable lack of knowledge in field ser- 
vice. Those commanders who with their regiments stood in 
readiness at the different camps did not feel easy when thinking 
of the tasks which might be in store for their officers in the 
field. They often found themselves without experienced in- 
structors to take charge of the younger officers and, besides, the 
available time had principally to be used to discipline and train 
the men. This experience should not be forgotten and should 
prevent a recurrence of a like situation. 

The time has passed when officers of the National Guard 
needed to be trained only with a view to aid the civil author- 
ities in quelling riots and strikes. To rest satisfied with their 
capacity fur accomplishing such work would, after the exper- 
ience of the last few years, be a great mistake. It has clearly 
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been demonstrated that more earnest work may be in store for 
them. No matter whether, in case of a defensive war, they by 
law are forced into actual service or whether, in case of an 
aggressive war, they volunteer to do such service, they certainly 
will be found in great numbers eager to take their places as 
leaders of troops; and the country, to a considerable extent, 
will have to rely on them. They will form a part of the officer 
corps of an army in the field. Are they prepared for it ? 

The nation was victorious in the Spanish War and it may 
justly be proud of the superiority of its officers as shown on that 
field of action. But no strenuous nation can, nowadays, afford 
to rest on its laurels. On the contrary, it must do every- 
thing possible to increase its skill for war, and above all, it must 
stimulate and support the study of the military art among its 
officers. The youngest lieutenant as well as the highest com- 
mander have equal need of it. Any self-complacency is dan- 
gerous and may work disasters. This was shown in the defeat 
of the Prussian army at the battle of Jena, so shortly after the 
brilliant era of Frederick the Great, and the present war in the 
Transvaal has again very plainly taught us this lesson. 

Whoever has to take charge of lives must be taught not to 
endanger them unnecessarily. This responsibility involves 
study and practice, well obtainable for the officers of the Regu- 
lar army, but for officers of the National Guard much more diffi- 
cult to acquire. And still they also must learn it, if they are 
expected to fill their positions in the field from the beginning of 
a campaign. To ask of the National Guard officers to reach 
the same degree of perfection which the officers of the Regular 
army may possess, as the result of long and careful training, is 
out of question. But much may and should be done to make 
them more efficient for actual field service, else their fate will 
be similar to that of the courageous but untrained British vol- 
unteer officers in the Transvaal. 

Besides, the fruit harvested from such superior training for 
leadership in war will not only increase the chances for victory, 
but will show itself in improved discipline of troops, whether 
used in war or in other tasks that may befall them. Efficiency 
of the officer corps creates discipline; both go hand in hand. 
Where officers are efficient, the confidence of the men is easily 
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attained and discipline is more rapidly and more persistently 
established than by most vigorous punishment. Where there is 
good discipline in a regiment you may look for an officer corps 
of superior military knowledge. It is this knowledge that gives 
firmness ; firmness in a superior arouses the confidence of subor- 
dinates and this confidence creates discipline. 

Undoubtedly there is among the National Guard officers 
much interest shown for military service and military art. 
Many of them wish to perfect themselves in it, they give much 
of their time to military matters and their earnest desire is to 
become more efficient, to be better prepared in case of emergency. 
The Regular army, which must look upon the National Guard 
as its Reserve, ought to reap advantage from this interest. 
That this is not the case, that there hardly exists any connec- 
tion between the Regular army and the National Guard as far 
as the training of officers is concerned, is deplorable and short- 
sighted. The Regular army ought not to be satisfied with keep- 
ing itself informed of the condition of the National Guard,—it 
ought to take active measures for improving it; and above all, 
it ought to give stimulus to the officers of the National Guard. 
Army officers ought to convey their knowledge of military art, 
the fruit of long years of study and practice. And those de- 
tailed for such service should be the most able and experienced 
officers who will best discern what it is imperative to know and 
what may be dispensed with. 

As a suggestion of what should be expected of the National 
Guard officers may be quoted what the German “ Regulations 
for Field Service” prescribe for the training of the officers of 
the “Reserve and Landwehr,” who receive their commissions 
after the service of one year as volunteers and after several 
shorter periods of additional service, and who may to some ex- 
tent be compared with officers of the National Guard. 

After laying down principles for training the officers of the 
standing army, the regulations say : 

“ Essentially different from these are the conditions for the 
officers of the Reserve and Landwehr. The short active service 
of one year and the few following short terms of service prevent 
a thorough training. Zhe more necessary it ts to emphasize in 
every kind of service that which ts demanded by war conditions. 
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The personal bearing at the front, maintenance of discipline, 
knowledge in the use of arms, practice in field service and tar- 
get practice must therefore be considered first.” 

Of all these subjects practice in field service is the hardest 
to attain. It takes the most time and needs especially able in- 
structors. What can be done to raise the standard in this very 
important branch of military knowledge under the present 
conditions ? 

1. Field Marches.—The Adjutant General’s (State of New 
York) reports very wisely have recommended field marches to 
take the place of the camps of instruction. They are of superior 
benefit to officers and men because they can produce more war- 
like situations. Where such marches have taken place, as for 
instance, those made by the Sixty-fifth National Guard, State 
of New York, the commanding officers were greatly pleased 
with the success gained and are anxious to repeat them. The 
field marches will be of still greater benefit, if the officers are 
well prepared in all the parts of field service beforehand, and 
this is decidedly necessary. Officers cannot expect that much 
time be devoted to their own instruction out of the ten days of 
every alternate year, which is the only available time for teach- 
ing and disciplining the men in the field. 

Since field marches will be based on tactical situations with 
an imaginary, or still better, a represented enemy, the officers 
must be prepared to grasp such problems easily; to form quick 
decisions ; co shape them into plain and intelligent orders; and 
to make to their superiors orally or in writing, clear, reliable 
reports, adding, if expedient, sketches of a simple kind. 

Such preparation can rarely be acquired in the field by 
National Guard officers. The only way to do this would be to 
take the officers out into the country without their men, either 
on foot, or still better, on horseback, and this would necessarily 
be a voluntary affair. 

But there is another excellent way to study those branches 
of field service which are most important, namely, “ Security 
and Information,” the knowledge of which in 1870-71 added 
greatly to the superiority of the Germans over the French and 
the neglect of which in the Transvaal led to the losses of the 
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If we cannot march out into the field, let the field come to 
us in the shape of maps. If we are trained to read the maps, 
to get the configuration of the country in the imagination as if 
it were in relief, we have the best obtainable substitute for 
reality. The simplest as well as the most complicated tactical 
problems can be worked out with maps and any amount of 
instruction, useful and interesting at the same time, may be 
obtained in connection with them. 

In the German as well as in other European armies great 
importance is attached to this kind of military instruction. 
“ Working on maps ” is even pursued within the companies for 
the non-commissioned officers and volunteers, and the more 
complicated “‘ Kriegsspiel”’ (Game of War) is established as a 
winter occupation in all the regiments and even detached bat- 
talions. The youngest officer and the oldest general take part 
in it. 

It is precisely the difficult conditions under which the Na- 
tional Guard troops have to labor that makes some such kind 
of instruction in officer-schools as a substitute for the practical 
service in the field imperative. 

11. Officer-Schools.—A\most always, at the headquarters of 
regiments and separate battalions, officer-schools are established . 
in which, at the discretion of the commanding officers, from 
November to June one session or more a month is held. Aside 
from the time devoted to instruction on yarious other military 
topics, one hour and a quarter on each session might easily be 
made available for the exclusive study of field service. 

This time should be most carefully used according to the 
needs of the officers. Those subjects which are most important 
for lieutenants and captains to know as leaders of platoons or 
companies should receive special attention. Subjects treating 
of rare occurrences in actual warfare may be left out altogether. 
To discriminate in such cases involves good military judgment 
acquired either by experience in war or by careful study of the 
conditions of war. 

To insure that no important part of field service is omitted 
and that justice is done to the wholly inexperienced as well as 
to the abler officers, a plan of study for the whole year should be 
carefully worked out under the supervision of the commanding 
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officers. Such plans ought to be brought to the knowledge of 
the Adjutant-General, perhaps even submitted to his approval. 
This would furnish him with valuable material for suggestions 
to some of the organizations which might need support. It 
would also insure some kind of uniformity within the State, 
an advantage which in military matters is not to be under- 
valued. | 

Such early disposition of the year’s work will enable the 
appointed instructor or instructors to give most careful prepara- 
tion for each lecture, the only way to insure that the time will 
be used to the utmost advantage; and officers provided with 
such a programme for the whole year, will have no excuse for 
not being prepared for each session. They will have ample 
time to read up, at home, those portions in their text-books 
which will enable them to follow, intelligently, the instructor’s 
lecture and to take such active part in the work as will be ex- 
pected of them. 

It ts most tmportant that the teacher of the officer-scheol 
should make the work interesting as well as instructive. To 
men who are tired out by duties of the day, something must be 
offered which creates in their minds a sense of responsibility 
and the importance of which they can plainly see. They must 
feel for a time as though they were living in the tactical situ- 
ation set before them, and their minds will seize upon the 
problem which arises from each situation as a task to be per- 
formed by themselves. As little as possible must be left to 
imagination. Theoretical lectures of any length, if not com- 
bined with immediate practical application, must be avoided,— 
the simple repetition of what the text-books offer in a better 
way, is unutterably tedious. 

No instruction in field service ought to be given without a 
tactical situation and problem, however simple it may be, and as 
no tactical situation can be fairly represented and no tactical 
problem can be solved without a topographical background ; 
the indispensability of maps for tn-door instruction in field ser- 
vice ts apparent. If such maps represent a country with which 
the officers have become familiar, through field marches or 
through the study of war events, the interest will be heightened. 
But, although the necessity for all the officers in the field to be 
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able to read a map is universally recognized, how many officer- | 
schools are now provided with maps? , 

This neglect will best be atoned for by working out tactical 
problems on maps. This will gradually bring one to the point 
of seeing that the country is spread out before the eyes, and feel- 
ing that one is really performing an officer’s duty in the field. 

Therefore, no instructor can do better than to create, for the 
special instruction which he wishes to convey in each lecture, a 
tactical situation and problem, to let the officers participate in 
working out the problem, and to lead them into the right trend 
of thought. 

If, during such a proceeding or afterwards, the experiences 
thus gained are shaped into the form of general principles they 
will take a firmer hold than learning by heart would accom- 
plish, and since the general principles are the same for small as 
for large bodies a knowledge of them will lead even a young 
officer to efficiency if he should suddenly be called upon to take 
charge of larger bodies in the field. 

The instructor will find it to the advantage of all if copies 
of such tactical problems are handed to the officers a few days 
before each lecture. There certainly will be a number of 
officers who, when in possession of the necessary maps, will 
study the matter up in text-books and prepare themselves for 
intelligent work with the instructor. 

There will be no difficulty in procuring maps. At the 
desire of the military authorities of the State, the War Depart- 
ment would doubtless be glad to meet the demands, as it already 
has done in some cases. 

Here another thought suggests itself. It would be of the 
greatest help in map reading if the officers would be in posses- 
sion of good maps of those sections in which their organizations 
are stationed and which will be the scenes of their field marches. 
They then would become familiar with the country through the 
work in the officer-school, and during the field marches with map 
in hand they would compare it with the country it represents, 
which is the very best mode of instruction in this important 
branch. Such maps rarely exist. Those available are mostly 
superficial drawings and hardly ever show elevations. It ought 
to be possible to map out such sections in a most careful way. 
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There are officers in nearly every regiment whose profession as 
engineers or mechanics would enable them to do such work 
well enough to answer every purpose. The expense connected 
with it will be reduced by the sale of copies to military men as 
well as to the general public. 

In connection with the solution of tactical problems in the 
officer-school he shaping of oral and written orders must be 
taught. Any number of simple or more complicated situations 
will afford opportunity. To give good and intelligible orders 
is not, by any means, an easy matter. It must be studied and 
the time given to it will also be repaid in improved discipline. 

We are right to judge of the discipline of troops by the way 
in which they submit to the orders of their leaders. But, in 
otherwise well trained armies, it would be wrong to charge a 
visible lack of discipline only to the subordinates. The supe- 
riors themselves are often the cause of it. If orders are given 
which plainly show or prove the incapacity of officers for lead- 
ing their troops, the critical spirit at once is aroused among the 
subordinates. If orders are not clear, the dilemma in which the 
subordinate finds himself, he charges to the superior and confi- 
dence is shattered. If orders are givem which interfere with 
the sphere of a subordinate, it tends to make him obstinate. 

It may be argued, discipline demands that orders must be 
promptly executed without flinching, no matter how good or 
how bad they are. But in our days, with the higher standard 
of education of the common soldier and the young officers, we 
cannot be satisfied with a servile submission to orders. We 
must desire that subordinates believe the orders given by their 
superiors to be the best that can be given under the circum- 
stances. We wish and need discipline by conviction. 

Therefore the nature -of orders forms a substantial part of 
discipline. He who desires to create perfect discipline must 
know how to give perfect orders. And this is by far more 
difficult than to obey. To command is a mental process while 
obeying may, to a large extent, be made a physical attainment. 
To know clearly what one wants is the principal thing, but that 
is not all. It must be clearly communicated to those who are 
to execute the intentions. This needs practice and the work 
in the officer-school or in connection with it must furnish it. 
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Where decisions are arrived at, orders ought to be given in the 
same way as they would have to be given in war, under the in- 
fluence of reports constantly coming in, on the battle-field, under 
the fire of the enemy. 

111. Voluntary work at home.—Besides the compulsory 
study of field service in the officer-school or in preparation for 
it, voluntary work at home should be taken into consideration. 
The National Guard officer enters the service of his own free 
will. Is it not fair to expect that in many cases he will take 
upon himself additional voluntary work, if he sees the advantage 
of it to himself and the organization? Furthermore, a good 
number of National Guard officers of separate battalions or com- 
panies have not even the opportunity of receiving instruction 
in well attended officer-schools. Where shall they get their 
needed knowledge of field service ? 

Certainly officers, who desire to make themselves more 
efficient but who are at a loss to plan out their study, ought to 
be furnished with the means of progress. Give such the op , 
portunity and they will grasp it. Provide them with tactical 
problems and the necessary maps or sketches. Choose such 
problems according to the rank and previous military work of 
the officer, starting from simple situations and progressing to 
more complicated ones. Give officers commanding battalions 
or regiments opportunity to deal with smaller bodies of other 
arms, for in actual warfare they will often need to command 
such. 

Officers should take their time in working out the problems 
and might send the written solutions, through their interme- 
diate superiors, to regimental headquarters. If all the superiors, 
through whose hands such papers pass, were induced to add 
their comment, it would add zest to their own study. 

The different solutions should finally be submitted to the 
detailed criticism of the best authority obtainable. ‘lhis might 
be an instructor in the officer-school or perhaps one officer of 
the National Guard of the State for each brigade. The very 
best result could be achieved, if the State would procure for 
this purpose officers of the Regular army who have had exper- 
ience in war or made war a careful study and in addition have 
instructed officers in field service. West Point could probably 
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furnish such men. Such service would be a valuable bond be- 
tween the officers of the National Guard and those of the Reg- 
ular army. 

After the final criticism the papers should be returned to 
the author through the same channel, accompanied by a model 
solution so-called, z. ¢., one which seems most feasible to the 
critic. This will give stimulus to renewed study which is, after 
all, the main object. It will not only in course of time create 
more able instructors for field service within the National 
Guard, but the superiors will have the best material from which 
to judge of the efficiency of their officers. If records of such 
work are kept in the Adjutant-General’s office, they will help in 
making a wise selection when National Guard officers are to 
supply a need for a commission in Volunteer troops. 

Such a scheme, while here only proposed for the study of 
field service, might in time be extended to the study of military 
art in general and the so-calied Chautauqua system, as has 
already been proposed by National Guard officers, could be 
established. Until this be done, arrangements for circulating 
reading matter on military topics of all kinds and during the 
whole year would prove to be of great value to the National 
Guard officers. The State could with small expenditure provide 
the literature most suitable to their needs. The same officers 
who are to act as critics for the solution of tactical problems, 
might be charged with choosing such literature. Officers ought 
not to be expected to look out for it themselves. It ought to be 
made as easily accessible as possible. The regiment will see 
that it circulates among its officers and that it does the good to 
be expected from it. Kept at regimental headquarters after 
circulation, it will form a valuable addition to the regimental 
library for further reference. 

Iv. Game of War.—As another kind of voluntary work 
the “Game of War” might be taken into account. Much has 
been written for and against it. When it is properly conducted 
it is of great value. It is nothing more or less than working 
through tactical problems on a map of a large scale, about 12 
inches to a mile, against an enemy who himself has a tactical 
task to perform, the troops of all kinds being represented by 
blocks. The great advantage of this game is that it makes a 
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careful reading of the map imperative, that it necessitates 
sudden decisions founded on the often unexpected movements 
of the enemy, and that it plainly shows just where faulty meas- 
ures have been taken. It is instructive in itself. The difficul- 
ties of directing the game have been reduced to a minimum. 
The old way of deciding success or failure by means of compli- 
cated tables and rules was abandoned long ago. The judgment 
of the director or of the highest officer acting as an umpire 
decides. 

Besides being very instructive and interesting, it may be 
made an enjoyable social gathering without bringing to bear 
any other military pressure than punctuality. 

The hardest part of the director's function is to work out 
the tactical situations and the problems to be solved by the op- 
posing parties. But the director may be relieved of this work. 
A number of different situations and problems might be con- 
structed by competent officers of the Regular army and pub- 
lished, from time to time, in military journals. There is no reason 
why regiments should shrink from pursuing this game as an 
advanced study. Only as many officers should join any one 
game as can take active part in it, twelve being the best 
average. The simplified War Game by the Prussian General 
Verdy du Vernois, translated by Captain Eben Swift, and ac- 
companied with maps and blocks, yives further explanations 
about conducting a Game of War, but the problem there taken 
for a pattern may be made considerably more simple by another 
combination of troops. It might be suggested that a change of 
map would be advisable. It would be more suitable for the 
instruction of American officers to have a map which represents 
a section of this country instead of East Prussia. A map of 
some scene of the War of Secession, for instance, of Gettys- 
burg, equally interesting to all officers of the National Guard, 
might be chosen and enough country taken in to allow the solu- 
tion of tactical problems in landscapes of various character. If 
well executed, and if the details are not left out, such a map 
would be verv valuable for instruction in officer-schools and 
even for teaching non-commissioned officers how to lead patrols 
and other small bodies under their command. Pasted on stiff 
cardboard and cut up into squares, such maps would bear care- 
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less handling; the use of several parts at the same time would 
be possible and of only such as are necessary for the work in 
view. The Adjutant-General’s office might easily order the 
preparation of such a map for free distribution among the differ- 
ent organizations and rest assured that it will be used to. great 
advantage. 

In conclusion it may be stated that some such kind of in- 
struction in field service, as above outlined, has been carried 
out during the past season by the Sixty-fifth National Guard, 
State of New York, under the encouragement of its commander, 
Col. S. M. Welch, one of the first promoters of the study of 
field service among the National Guard officers. In the officer- 
school “ working on maps” was introduced and almost all the 
officers voluntarily and repeatedly joined in the Game of War 
on evenings. The growing interest which was shown in these 
pursuits made it plain that those engaged thought it worth 
their while and that the National Guard officer is not averse to 
undertaking extra work if it means progress. 
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THE FRENCH AUTUMN MANCEUVRES, SEPTEMBER, 
1900.* 
By Caprain T. BENTLEY MOTT, ARTILLERY Corps, U.S. A. 
MILITARY ATTACHE. 


N account of the prevalence of typhoid fever last year no 
grand manceuvres of the army took place in France. 
This year they were ona larger scale than usual, the 
weather proved to be excellent for the work, the health of the 
troops was good, and the results fulfilled every expectation. 
About 100,000 men and 20,000 horses constituted the manceu- 
vring force. The director in chief of the manceuvres, General 
Brugére, and the generals commanding the two opposing 
armies, Gencrals Lucas and de Négrier, were not only officers of 
high rank but men of the first military reputation. 

The troops designated to take part in the manceuvres began 
to leave their garrisons early in September. The operations 
of smaller units, brigade against brigade, division against 
division, and corps against corps, occupied the time up to Sep- 
tember 14. Foreign officers were not invited to witness these 
manceuvres which were undoubtedly of the first importance in 
instructing regimental and brigade officers in the service of 
security and information and in the tactics of the battle-field. 

On September 14 the army of the North, composed of the 
fourth and tenth corps and the first division of cavairy, had been 
assembled in the neighborhood of Chartres; the army of the 
South, composed of the fifth and ninth corps and the fifth divi- 
sion of cavalry, had been assembled in the neighborhood of 
Chateaudun ; for three days these two armies operated against 
each other ; on the fourth day the two armies united operated 
against a represented enemy, and on the fifth day the whole 
body of troops passed in review before the President of the Re- 
public. These five days’ operations constituted the grand 
manceuvres to which foreign countries had been accorded the 
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privilege of sending representatives. Russia sent six officers, 
headed by a lieutenant genera!; Germany, Austria and Italy 
each three officers, headed by major generals ; Turkey and Bel- 
gium each a general officer. In all there were thirty-two for- 
eign representatives. 

MANCEUVRE AREA. 

The area covered by the operations which are to be described 
was a plain about 25 miles square lying south-southwest of 
Chartres, a town 70 miles southwest of Paris. To the north is 
the Eure, a tributary of the Seine, to the south and west the 
Loire and Ozanne, flowing southeast and south and eventually 
joining the Loire. These streams are the only natural mili- 


_tary obstacles in the region ; there are practically no brooks and 


no woods. The inhabitants all live in small villages composed 
of farm houses with their barns and inclosures. 

The railways and high roads radiating from Chartres and 
Chateaudun show the principal lines of communication. 

This whole region is a nearly level cultivated plain, of light, 
loamy soil, practically devoid of any rocks, ravines, trees, or 
undergrowth. There are no fences, hedges, or walls, except 
the enclosures in villages. Troops of all arms could therefore 
move for any distance in any direction, and there was no neces- 
sity for keeping to the roads except to make marching easier. 

GENERAL SUPPOSITION. 

Paris is invested and an army called the Northern army has 
been pushed to the west to cover the investment. An army 
called the Southern army has been organized south of the Loire 
in the region Orléans-Tours to march to the relief of Paris. * * 

The general commanding the Northern army learns that 
important forces of the enemy have debouched from Tours and 
Amboise and are marching upon Vendéme and Chateaudun ; he 
therefore directs his forces (fourth and tenth corps) upon the 
line of the Eure, which on September 14 he occupies from 
Courville to Thivars. The same day the first division of cavalry, 
which has been placed at his disposal, reaches the environs of 
Auneau. The general commanding the Northern army deter- 
mines to advance on September 15 to meet the Southern army, 
and, if possible, push it back upon the Loire. 


* * * 
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The Southern army, composed of the fifth and ninth corps 
and the fifth division of cavalry, has been raised south of the 
Loire, with the idea of carrying succor to Paris, following in 
general the railway from Tours to Paris via Vendéme. 

The different elements of this army concentrated on laa: 
tember 14 to the north of the Loire in the region Chateau- 
dun-Courtelain, protected by an infantry division, pushed for- 
ward to the Ozanne and the fifth division of cavalry established 
upon the Loire above Bonneval. 

The orders given for the advance by the generals command- 
ing the two armies and the development of the manceuvre made 
it evident that only the left wings would meet during the 
day, since the right columns of each army were unopposed to 
the enemy; therefore the general director of the manceuvres, 
General Brugére, intervened and gave a certain amount of in- 
formation to General de Négrier, commanding the Northern 
army, concerning the movements of his enemy. Acting upon 
this, General de Négrier executed a change of front toward the 
southeast and brought back all his forces to the line of Charon- 
ville, Ermenonville-la-Petite. 

* * * 

Maneuvres, September 16.—As a result of the fighting of the 
15th, the Southern army had been forced back south of the 
Loire. 

In order to facilitate the ulterior lodgment of the Northern 
army south of this river, General Brugére in his capacity of 
director of manceuvres gave orders during the night of the 15th 
to one of the’ regiments of the seventh division of infantry 
(fourth corps), to attack and take the hamlet of Grand Bois, 
occupied by an outpost of the Southern army. This was done 
at 4 A.M. At 8A.M., when the manceuvre of the day, properly 
speaking, began, this place was held by the Northern troops. 
The intention of the general commanding the Northern army 
was to attack vigorously his adversary’s left between Bullou 
and Ludon. * * * 

The action began at 8.30 A.M. by the Southern forces 
endeavoring to retake the position at Grand Bois which the 
enemy had seized during the night. 

On the evening of September 16th the outposts of the 
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Northern army were established along the line La Tremblaye- 
Ludon-Bourgeray ; those of the Southern army along the line 
Bougeatre, La Touche-Rigault, and the heights on the left bank 
of the Ozanne. 

Maneuvres, September 17.—The Southern army is supposed 
to have received reénforcements on the evening of September 
16, and is about to make a vigorous movement to the north. 
The Northern army in the face of this is to retire fighting 
against superior numbers. In order to give an appearance of 
reality to this supposition, and also to facilitate the offensive 
movement of the Southern army, the director of the manceuvres, 
General Brugére, ordered the Southern general to attack and 
take the hamlets Boissay and La Tremplaye during the night 
of the 16th. This was done by a regiment of the seventeenth 
division, and the Northern outposts fell back to the line Bullou, 
Néron, and Grand Bois. * * 

Maneuvres, September 18.—The manceuvre of this day con- 
sisted in an engagement between an army of four corps and a 
represented enemy. 

The Southern army was composed of the fourth, fifth, ninth, 
and tenth corps (less the troops detailed to represent the enemy) 
and the first division of cavalry. 

The Northern army was represented by the fifth division of 
cavalry, the thirteenth cuirassiers, 4 companies of engineers, 
2 groups of field artillery, (6 batteries, 24 guns), and 2 regi- 
ments of infantry (8 battalions). 

During the manceuvre each company of the Northern force 
represented a battalion, each piece a battery, each regiment of 
cavalry a brigade. Thus the Southern army was supposed to 
face roughly a corps d’armée complete and two divisions of 
cavalry. 

General de Négrier commanded the Southern army and 
General Boysson the Northern army. 

It was announced that the object of this day’s work was to 
exercise the troops in certain details of the typical combat 
which the handling of smaller units could not accomplish, such 
as the movements of reserves in mass formation, the passage of 
a long line of artillery engaged in preparing the attack, and the 
deployment in front of the enemy of the troops for assault. 
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* * * 


The plan was for the fourth and fifth corps to engage strongly 
the enemy’s front while the ninth and tenth corps were to make 
the decisive attack on his right flank toward Meslay-le-Grenet, 
Trizay, and Nogent-sur-Eure. 

The fourth corps, supported by the first division of cavalry 
on its left, began the action on the enemy’s front about 7 A. M., 
upon debouching from Ermenonville la Grande. The tenth 
corps debouched from Bailleau-le-Pin at 10.40 A. M. and the 
ninth corps from Sandarville at 11 A. M. 

A line of 34 batteries was established about the same hour 
along the crest of the slight rise of ground between Lucon and 
Harville, which commanded the village of Meslay-le-Grenet. 
A thorough preparation by artillery of the attack of this village 
was all the more necessary as a natural glacis about 1600 yards 
wide sloped up to its edge, making the attack of infantry quite 
impossible until the defenders had been thoroughly shaken by 


artillery fire. 
* * * 


After the day’s work the troops went into the cantonments 

which they were to occupy until the review of September 20. 
THE REVIEW. 

After a day of rest, which the men highly deserved after the 
two weeks of marching and fighting they had had, a review of 
the whole force by the President of the Republic took place on 
a plain near Amilly, 4 miles west of Chartres. Previous to the 
President’s arrival, the troops had been massed on three sides 
of the great square forming the review ground, two corps on 
the south, two on the west, and the cavalry on the north. The 
President drove along the front of the columns, receiving the 
prescribed honors as he passed, and then took his place in the 
reviewing stand. The march past immediately began. Each 
corps was complete in all its elements except cavalry. The 
divisional and corps cavalry were massed with the two indepen- 
dent cavalry divisions, so that all the cavalry marched past 
together. 

The infantry regiments were all formed with three bat- 
talions; neither infantry nor cavalry troops were accompanied 
by wagons of any sort. The direction of march was shown 
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by a line of guidons, the guide being to the right ; the colors 
were dipped and the officers saluted with the sabre at a point 
indicated by a guidon ; another indicated where this salute ter- 
minated. The infantry moved in quick time, the mounted 
units at a walk. 

* * 

The artillery of each corps marched past together in three 
lines, each line consisting of a regiment. The horse artillery of 
the cavalry divisions marched with those divisions. The 75- 
millimeter batteries were formed with four guns and four cais- 
sons, the 80-millimeter batteries took no caissons. 

The heavy artillery (6-inch howitzers), each piece drawn by 
nine horses, three abreast, followed the teuth corps. 

The balloon train passed with the captive balloon inflated 
and flying. 

The cavalry passed in column of brigades in line of masses, 
the front being thus about ninety horses. Each division had 
its two regiments of light cavalry (chasseurs) in front, followed 
by two regiments of heavier cavalry (dragoons), with its two 
regiments of cuirassiers in rear. 

The four bands and the field music of eaeh division were 
massed and marched at the head of the division, wheeling out 
of column after passing the reviewing point and playing till 
the rear of the division had passed. The march past of the 
whole army, abont 100,000 men, occupied one hour and forty- 
five minutes. The dressing of troops of all arms was marked 
throughout by great precision. The infantry marched with a 
swinging elastic step, wholly free from constraint, making regn- 
larly 120 steps to the minute. 

When the march past was conclnded all the cavalry, ten 
brigades, formed in line of masses, moved forward at a gallop 
toward the reviewing stand and halted at a signal. The effect 
was very imposing. 

Immediately after the review the troops marched off to in- 
dicated points, made a halt. cooked and ate the midday meal, 
and the movement by rail or marching to their regular garri- 
sons immediately began. The last of the troops marched past 
the President at 11.30 A.M. By 1 P. M. 23,000 men and 1800 
horses had been started from Chartres and the neighborhood on 
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their way home. This movement was made without interfer- 
ing with the regular train service, even on the roads not be- 
longing to the State. The science of moving troops and sup- 
plies with ease, quickness and precision seems to have reached 
in France a point approaching perfection. 


INSTRUCTIONS BY GENERAL BRUGERE, DIRECTOR OF 
MANCEUVRES. 

‘* Honors.—Under all circumstances, troops, whether in formation or 
individually, will preserve a military bearing and omit none of the pre- 
scribed marks of respect. During the manceuvres and the marches pre- 
paratory to them, no honors will be rendered by troops, except that on 
all occasions and by all the troops the minister of war and the general 
director of manceuvres will be given the prescribed honors. Likewise, 
generals commanding armies will be given the customary honors by 
their respective commands. 

‘* Dress. —The regulation uniform for campaign prescribed for troops 
of the different arms will be worn. Army commanders will regulate the 
time of day when their men will use the different garments composing 
this uniform. In all cases the men must wear the flannel stomach band 
and after 6 p. M. cloth pantaloons will be required. [Pantaloons of 
heavy cotton drilling are often worn in the day.] Shoes must be kept 
well greased during the whole time of the manceuvres. From Septem- 
ber 14 to 17, troops belonging to the Southern army will wear a white- 
cotton cover on the head dress to distinguish them from troops of the 
Northern army. At the review officers will wear white gloves. 

‘* Marches.—During halts the road will be left free; infantry will 
stack arms on the right-hand side of the road, take off packs and remain 
behind the stacks. Cannoneers of field artillery will march on foot, 
except in movements faster than the walk. In regimental trains, etc., 
the men on foot will march four abreast in front of the wagons, and the 
led horses two abreast behind the wagons. In going through in- 
habited places the infantry will take step, keeping the rifle slung. 
Horsemen and drivers will come to attention, the sabre being left in the 
scabbard. This applies to all detachments and trains. No vehicle 
not belonging to the army will be permitted in a column. 

‘*Combats.—In movements across fields injury to crops will be 
avoided, and cultivated land will be respected whenever possible. Si- 
lence must be observed during all manceuvres and signals will be used 
instead of commands. 

‘«The combat will be developed slowly and methodically so that all 
its phases can be observed ; the artillery must be given time to occupy 
its successive positions, regulate its fire and make it effective. The 
front of attack must be regulated by the number of men present in the 
command, and must not be based on the war strength of the units. 
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‘‘In every attack the assaulting troops will be haited at from 50 to 
100 yards from the opposing troops. If neither adversary thinks he 
ought to retreat, arms will be stacked and the decision of an umpire 
awaited. Cavalry charges will be halted at 100 yards distance. When 
cavalry charges infantry, it passes through, if this can be done without 
danger, or moves off to the right or left afterthe charge. It should never 
station itself under infantry fire, even to await an umpire’s decision. 

‘‘In the deployment, the wagons of the canteen women will be 
left in rear of the roads at points indicated by commanding officers. 
The same applies to all vehicles of the fighting train except hospital 
wagons and company ammunition carts which alone are on the field of 
manceuvre. 

‘* Bugle calls are prohibited for outposts and the manceuvre ground, 
except those of the director of manceuvres, which must always be 
repeated. 

‘* The End of the Manewuvre.—When the assembly sounds and during 
the critique, the troops will be conducted to favorable ground where they 
will make their coffee and eat the cold provisions carried in the haver- 
sacks. Fatigue details for bringing water will be regularly made. The 
wagons of the fighting train and canteen women will join their com- 
mands at this time. Each officer, whatever be his grade, should carry 
on his horse or person a cold repast which he should eat at the same 
time and under the same conditions as his men. The assignment of 
cantonments will be made in sufficient time beforehand to allow the 
camping party to be sent to them as soon as the end of the manceuvre 
has sounded. The cooks will march with the camping party and the 
meat wagon will immediately follow. 

‘* Cantonments.—It is to be observed that the commanding officer of a 
cantonment has the authority and duty of a commanding officer in gar- 
rison ; he is responsible for order and security. Troops will enter their 
cantonments at quick time, arms at the shoulder or sabre drawn and 
bands playing. In the trains such men as have been authorized to ride 
on the wagons will be made to march if able todo so. All enlisted men 
must be in quarters at 8.30 p. M. Wagons and horsemen as a rule must 
not move at a trot through cantonments, and all details will march at 
attention. Ordinarily the bands will play from 5 to6 p.m. Each can- 
tonment will be examined for water supply before troops are sent there, 
and in case of scarcity, sentinels will be placed over wells to regulate 
their use. The surgeons will see that no eatables of bad quality are sold 
to soldiers. If any drinking shop permits a soldier to have enough in- 
toxicant to make him drunk, the place will be prohibited to all. 

‘* All troops that bivouac will be allowed a ration of brandy for the 
night. 

‘* Food.—In the morning, before marching, the men will make and 
drink their coffee and fill their canteens. After the manceuvre (about 
12.30 or I P. M.) the men will make coffee and eat their cold lunch. The 
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‘** soup ’’ (the soldier’s ordinary evening meal) should be eatefi at 6 or 7 
Pp. M., and this can generally be done if the cooks and meat wagon are 
sent off to the cantonment in time. 

‘* Reports and Correspondence.—The journal of the operations and 
marches will be kept in each command by the staff officers. In order to 
be able to furnish the reports which may be required after the man- 
ceuvres, this journal should be made complete at the close of each day. It 
is recommended that these reports be reduced to the most concise state- 
ment of essentials, in order not to uselessly absorb the time of offi- 
cers. To the same end, all paper work between depots and departments 
with troops participating in the manceuvres will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

‘* Outposts. —The outposts of each of the two armies will be established 
at 5 p. M. September 14, and will be continued until the close of the 
manceuvre of the 17th, during which time each army will assure its own 
security as though in the presence of the enemy. No operation, how- 
ever, will be undertaken after the close of each day’s manceuvre or dur- 
ing the night without orders from the director of manceuvres. This 
interdiction does not apply to the movement of regimental trains 
with provisions for the troops. After the manceuvre of the 17th no out- 
posts will be established. Officers, couriers and cyclists going to or 
coming from the director of manceuvres are neutralized. The same ob- 
tains for wagons, etc., bringing water to the troops; these can come 
and go everywhere all hours. 

‘* Critique.—At the end of each day’s manceuvre, the director of 
manceuvres will criticise the day’s work. Generals commanding armies 
and corps, chiefs and subchiefs of staff of armies and corps, as wellasall 
general and superior officers and umpires who are in the vicinity of the 
director of manceuvres, will be present at this critique. [Foreign offi- 
cers will not be permitted to be present. ] 

‘* Umpires.—Umpires are under the orders of the director of manceu- 
vres, who will convey his instructions to them through the chief of um- 
pires. They are informed by the army and corps commanders to whom 
they are attached, of orders and instructions issued by them for the vari- 
ous movements. 

‘*As a rule, umpires should not interfere directly in the operations 
except to remedy an evidently impossible situation. Every decision 
which would have as a resuit a suspension of the movement should be 
given with the greatest caution and only when no other means is possi- 
ble to restore a normal situation. 

‘‘During the course of the manceuvre, the umpires will endeavor 
above all to have constantly an exact idea of the respective situation of 
the contending parties, and especially at the close of each day’s work to 
be able to locate the positions held by each. They will report this to 
the director of manceuvres, either directly or through the chief of um- 
pires, so that he can understand the general situation. 
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‘‘Umpires are divided into groups, one of which is attached to the 
staff of the director of manceuvres, and the others to the staffs of the 
armies and corps. Each group operates during the manceuvre in the 
zone of action of its army or corps, and in order to insure the covering 
of the whole zone of operations by the umpires of the opposing sides, 
each group should follow the movements of the troops forming the right 
of their unit. 

‘‘Umpires of general rank are authorized to have an aide-de-camp 
accompany them. They alone are followed by an orderly with a white 
guidon.”’ 

Eight general officers and eleven field officers constituted 
the body of umpires. 

AMMUNITION. 


Each infantryman was allowed for the whole period of the 
manceuvres 100 blank cartridges, each engineer soldier 40, each 
cavalryman 20; for each revolver 10 blank cartridges. Each 
battery was allowed 360 blank cartridges. A little less than 
half of this allowance was used during the days preceding the 
four days of the “ grand manceuvres”’; the rest was used dur- 
ing those four days. The troops representing an army on Sep- 
tember 18 were given an extra allowance of cartridges. Army 
commanders regulated the consumption for each day. 

All his cartridge shells were picked up by each man after 
“ cease firing ” had sounded, and directions were given for turn- 
ing in these shells to the cartridge factories after the close of 
the operations. 

Army commanders were directed to exercise the company 
ammunition carts in their functions during the march and dur- 
ing the combats. 

RATIONS AND SUPPLIES. 

During the manceuvres the troops were supplied with bread, 
sugar, coffee and oats from the depots in the rear; hay, straw, 
wood, liquors and groceries were bought by the different organ- 
izations from shops near their cantonments. No regular corps 
supply trains or field bakeries were organized. Each army was 
supplied independently. As is regularly required of troops in 
campaign, each man carried two days’ preserved rations in his 
haversack. ‘These were used in place of the ordinary ration on 
days fixed by each army commander. 

As a rule supplies for two days at a a time were sent by rail 
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from the main depot to points indicated in the requisitions, 
whence they were hauled to the troops by the regimental train 
of the organization to which they were addressed. For long 
hauls by wagon, heavy-draft automobiles (hauling as many as 
six wagons each loaded with a ton) were placed at the disposal 
of the transportation service. In returning to their garrisons, the 
troops which marched drew their sugar and coffee for the march 
before starting. 

Fresh meat was furnished by the supply department chiefly 
from droves of cattle bought in the region covered by the opera. 
tions. When fresh meat was not to be had, canned meat was 
used from the reserve rations and the two days’ canned rations 
carried by each man. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The French troops seen in masses at their work in the field 
produce upon the mind of the military observer a different im- 
pression from that made by the individual soldier met in the 
street. The average enlisted man is not set up, his uniform is 
badly fitting, and gives no appearance whatever of smartness. 
Calisthenics and gymnastics are encouraged and enforced, but 
solely as exercise and training, and not with the added object of 
giving to the men the erect and military carriage on all occa- 
sions to which we are accustomed. The result is that the indi- 
vidual looks slouchy. On the other hand, a company or bat- 
talion on the march or disposed for attack, act in unison, are 
quick and easy in their movements, and look business-like. They 
are so used to the pack that it seems no burden or impedi- 
ment. During the whole manceuvre silence is observed, even 
when the men are halted and allowed to lie down. 

Most of the time the weather was very hot, but it was rare 
to see a man during a halt drinking from his canteen. The 
principles of marching are taught with great thoroughness, and 
among other things men are made to go without drinking from 
the start in the morning till the first long halt, often four or 
five hours. The practical value of this habit is necessarily 
great; men become accustomed to it and do not suffer from 
thirst as do troops who are constantly getting at their canteens. 
On the march a man is not allowed to drink without permission, 
and generally he is then allowed only to rinse his mouth. 
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The easy, swinging stride with which a column moves, even 
at the end of a long, hot, dusty day’s work, is admirable. The 
pace of our quick time is kept up without any apparent effort, 
and the files rarely open out. Very few men fell out from sick- 
ness or fatigue. In the Tenth corps each regiment lost from 
ten to fifteen men sent back to garrison on account of illness. 
A few men per day in each regiment would be given permission 
for one reason or another to have the wagons carry their packs, 
and sometimes men were left behind in cantonments with orders 
to join the following day. 

Absolute uniformity of dress was observed and the coat was 
always kept buttoned up except sometimes the top buttons when 
it was very hot. 

Infantry.—The uniform for wear or campaign consists of 
the hobnailed shoes worn on all occasions by French soldiers 
(even cavalrymen), short black leather gaiters nearly cylindri- 
cal in shape, red trousers of cloth or drilling, red forage cap, 
and a gray-blue “ capote” or overcoat. This is the coat 
habitually worn in winter, though not over a blouse or other 
jacket. However, in campaign, even in the hottest weather, 
this thick double-breasted coat, coming to the knee, is always 
worn, the skirts being looped back front and rear so as not to 
impede the legs in marching. However little may be worn 
under it, it must be a very hot garment for summer. No socks 
of any kind are worn. 

The pack is carried very much as with us, but there being 
no overcoat, blanket, or poncho, it is lighter, though quite 
bulky. Itis very readily removed and put on, and when the 
men halt for a few minutes they generally loosen one strap, un- 
sling, and rest the pack on the ground. 

Two men in each squad carry packed on the knapsack a 
bundle of dry twigs, collected generally before the morning 
start ; another man carries a coffee boiler, and these arrange- 
ments enable coffee to be made immediately upon halting by 
each squad. No shelter tents were carried. 

The blue-gray coat and red trousers constitute a uniform 
that is decidedly conspicuous as compared with khaki, both 
against green and dirt-colored background. This question of 
conspicuousness seems wholly ignored in the French army. 
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The brilliantly polished steel helmet of cuirassiers and dra- 
goons and the cuirass of the former disclose their presence at 
great distances. There appears to be no arrangement for obvi- 
ating this in time of war. 

In the development of the attack, concealment and use of 
cover were little regarded. 

Ground scouts are prescribed in the drill regulations but 
were little used. It is true the ground was wholly open and 
rarely offered good opportunities for the business of the scout. 
The firing line is practically a line in single rank with elbow 
room ; following this come the supports and reserves in line of 
platoon columns which do not deploy until nearly up to the 
firing line. The casualties among these troops would certainly 
be very heavy before they were in a position to fire a shot. 
Bayonets were fixed anywhere within rooo yards. There is 
practically no lying down to fire. The reserves while in column 
and waiting to be moved up generally lie down to save the 
men’s force, but this seems not often done for protection. The 
firing line sometimes kneels, but habitually stands and delivers 
its fire and especially during the last few hundred yards of the 
advance. 

The music of the regiment is massed immediately behind 
the line, and the drums beat the charge. There is no advanc- 
ing by rushes in our sense, and no lines were seen to move at 
double time except in the final charge. A battalion often moves 
forwards by echelons of companies, but very deliberately and 
without lying down or kneeling to fire. Commands by voice 
are rarely heard, most indications being by signal with the hand 
and whistle. Most of the higher non-commissioned officers, 
as well as the officers, were provided with maps and field 
glasses. 

There were no machine guns used at the manceuvres, though 
it is understood that the French intend to have one automatic 
machine gun, firing infantry ammunition, attached to each bat- 
talion. Volley firing was the rule, by section, platoon, or com- 
pany, though there was a good deal of firing at will, even at 
mid ranges. 

As each man carried the day’s allowance of cartridges on his 
person, no exercises in supplying the firing line with ammuni- 
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tion were observed. The company ammunition carts, however, 
were always near the company. 

Bicycle companies were very little in evidence, though they 
were used and were seen in action generally on the flanks. 
They were quick and well drilled. They did not use the fold- 
ing bicycle. Bicyclists were much used for couriers. 

The infantry did not at any time intrench itself. Some 
shelter trenches were made by the engineers, but they had no 
bearing on the operations. 

Artillery.—The caisson stays habitually with its piece. In 
route marches, it precedes or marches alongside the piece; in 
coming into battery, it always precedes. The chiefs ride for- 
ward and indicate the line for establishing the battery in the 
usual way; the caissons halt on this line, unlimber, and the 
limber moves off to the best protection obtainable, often a hun- 
dred yards away. The trail of the caisson is then lifted and 
revolved to the rear until a step on what was the back of the 
caisson chest strikes the ground, the trail being vertical. The 
trail, which has a hinge near its junction with the caisson chest, 
is unpinned and then broken down and forward from its verti- 
cal position until its end touches the ground. Thus what was, 
when limbered, the top of the caisson chest becomes the back, 
and what was the bottom becomes the front toward the enemy. 
This bottom is a bullet-proof steel shield and protects the men 
who are behind serving ammunition. The top now becomes the 
back of the chest, has double doors which swing open in ex- 
actly the same sense as the double doors of a bookcase, enabling 
the cannoneers to pull out the ammunition. This is fixed and 
lies in horizontal rows in this firing position of the caisson. 
When the caisson is limbered the cartridges are vertical, points 
of projectile down. 

The piece comes up and halts on the right of the caisson, is 
unlimbered, and then reversed. The left wheel of the piece is 
now as near as possible to the right wheel of the caisson. The 
limber moves off and joins the caisson limber, the saddle horses 
of officers, etc., accompanying it. 

In limbering up, the doors of the caisson chest are closed, 
the trail revolved up and pinned and then dropped down on the 
pintle of its limber, which has meantime come up faced to the. 
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front. The piece limber comes up, reverses, and the piece is 
limbered. It then reverses and takes its usual place behind the 
caisson. 

Even when parked for the night, each caisson is alongside 
its gun; intervals sufficient for the horses of each section sepa- 
rate the carriages of one section from the next, with the picket 
line stretched from wheel to wheel, about 3 feet from the 
ground. 

As soon as the piece is unlimbered the trail is raised nearly 
vertical, the wheel brakes are unfastened and allowed to drop 
into place, and the trail is dropped to the gronnd. This move- 
ment brings the shoes of the brakes under the lowest point of 
the wheels and digs the trail spade into the ground. The car- 
riage is thus held on three rigid supports, and when the piece 
is fired it recoils along its slides and returns to battery, while 
the wheels show no motion except a very slight jerk to the rear 
and an immediate return to their original position. 

Two small seats are fastened on each side of the trail. The 
man who points and the man who loads and fires sit on the left 
and right seats, respectively, covered by the gun shields. They 
do not leave these positions when the gun fires. The cannon- 
eers are thus all protected from any infantry fire from the front 
and no man leaves his position, the cartridges being passed from 
the caisson to the man at the gun. 

When the ammunition in the caisson chest is exhausted, 
it is replaced at the earliest opportunity from the supply in 
the limber chests. 

Guns, carriages and caissons are all painted a uniform gray 
color. 

While the smokeless powder used gave no indication of the 
position of the battery, the dust raised by the blast and the 
vivid flash served to do so. These clouds of dust during a 
fairly rapid fire were visible aud characteristic at over 2000 yards. 

The whole terrain was dry, but even in grass fields and the 
day after the rain this effect was the same. 

Each battery has a telescope of excellent power on a light 
tripod, which is used to observe the effect of the fire. This tele- 
scope also has stadiometer wires for calculating height of burst 
and lateral errors. 
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The cultivated fields were very soft, but the artillery never 
seemed to have any difficulty in moving over them at a trot or 
gallop. 

No guidons are prescribed for field artillery, each gun being 
considered as a color. 

Cavalry.—That the day has passed when cavalry can suc- 
cessfully charge infantry is evidently not believed in the French 
army. Every day during the manceuvres cavalry was to be seen 
charging infantry full in the front, sometimes, too, when bodies 
of the unbroken enemy could take them in flank as they 
advanced. Frequently the advance began at from 1500 to 
2500 yards from the enemy and lay over open ground swept by 
his fire. The charges were generally made by regiment in suc- 
cessive squadrons. Most of them in war would have been char- 
acterized as reckless folly or pure sacrifice. 

About 11 A. M., on the 18th, near Dammarie, a successful 
charge on a battery was observed. Thesquadron got in among 
the guns before they could fire a shot. Later on, the same day, 
a regiment charged over open ground, for a mile, upon a battery 
unlimbered and supported on the front and flanks by infantry. 
It looked like pure folly. 

Cavalry was rarely seen dismounted to fight on foot, except 
on the 18th, when one division was used as a represented 
enemy. This method of fighting seems to be considered ex- 
ceptional, not usual, and the men’s equipment unfits them for 
it. The chasseurs are not so badly off as the cuirassiers and 
dragoons, but the leather-bottom trousers would be very trying 
for foot work. An impression prevails with us that the cuirass 
and helmet are clung to simply as an ornament and through 
sentiment. This isa mistake. The cuirass is held to be bullet 
proof (it is certainly enormously heavy), and the helmet is worn 
as a protection against sabre cuts. Both are always worn in 
war. From our point of view more men would be disabled in 
a hard campaign through wearing this equipment than would 
be saved in fight through its protection. 

Automobiles were considerably used by corps and higher 
commanders and staff officers, by couriers, and by the supply 
department. The latter had four steam and four petroleum 
motor wagons in use. Some of these hauled trains composed 
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of six wagons each, loaded with about a ton. They made 3 to 
5 miles an hour. The numerous and excellent roads, and the 
absence of any need for fording streams (there being always 
bridges), made this practicable. One automobile was fitted with 
a search-light of considerable power. The same engine that 
drove the wagon was used to operate the dynamo. No practi- 
cal demonstration of the use intended for this appliance was — 
given. 

The Balloon Train was under the control of the director of 
manceuvres, General Brugére. It was moved from place to 
place as needed with great ease, and on the day of the review 
the whole train passed by with the troops. 

* * * 


* * Atthe end of the day’s work, when the troops had been 
marching and fighting seven or eight hours, the “long halt” 
would be ordered.: The men cooked their coffee on the spot, 
the cantiniére got out her tables and her lunch, and the officers 
had their meal with no trouble or delay. A rest or a nap fol- 
lowed, and then after an hour or an hour and a half all were 
refreshed and ready to resume the march to the cantonment for 
the night, which often was not reached till 6 or 7 o’clock. 

The Transport consisted of 25 vehicles to each infantry regi- 
ment, 11 to each artillery group of three batteries, and 18 to 
each cavalry regiment. Each company, battery and group com- 
mander had one bicyclist. 

Each mounted man carries 4 or 5 pounds of oats. 

The meat wagon is arranged like a portable butcher shop. 
The top has ventilators, the meat is kept hung and is thus clean 
and readily gotten at. It forms part of the regimental transport 
and is replenished every two days from the herd or from sup- 
plies sent by rail. 

In conclusion, it is remarked that in examining the French 
military system or endeavoring to draw from it results applic- 
able to ourselves, it must always be remembered that the 
French army is organized, equipped and trained with the 
ptimary idea of preparation for war on the Continent of Europe. 
The American and the British systems on the other hand con- 
template primarily a campaign in any part of the world rather 
than upon the soil of the native country. 
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A Famous Old House. 


HE house of Walter Baker & Co., 
whose manufactures of cocoa and 
chocolate have become familiar in 

the mouth as household words, was es- 
tablished one hundred and twenty.one 
years ago (1780) on the Neponset River 
in the old town of Dorchester, a suburb 
of Boston. From the little wooden mill, 
**by the rude bridge that arched the 
flood,’’ where the enterprise was first 
started, there has grown up the largest 
industrial establishment of the kind in 
the world. It might be said that, while 
other manufacturers come and go, Walter 

Baker & Co. go on forever. 
What is the secret of their great suc- 
cess? Itisavery simple one. They have 
eS won and held the confidence of the great 
anJj constantly increasing body-of consumers by always maintaining the 
highest standard in the quality of their cocoa and chocolate preparations, 
and selling them at the lowest price for which unadulterated articles of 
good quality can be put upon the market. They welcome honest com- 
petition ; but they feel justified in denouncing in the strongest terms the 
fraudulent methods by which inferior preparations are palmed off on 
customers who ask for and suppose they are getting the genuine articles. 
The best grocers refuse to handle such goods, not alone for the reason 
that, in the long run, it doesn’t pay to do it, but because their sense of 
fair dealing will not permit them to aid in the sale of goods that defraud 

their customers and injure honest manufacturers. 

Every package of the goods made by the Walter Baker Company 
bears the well-known trade-mark ‘‘ La Belle Chocolatiere,’’ and their 
place of manufacture ‘‘ Dorchester, Mass.’’ Housekeepers are advised’ 
to examine their purchases, and make sure that other goods have not 
been substituted. 

An attractive little book of ‘‘ Choice Recipes’’ will be mailed free 
to any housekeeper who sends her name and address to Walter Baker 
& Co., Ltd., 158 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Also, it is not believed that in actual battle French officers 
would employ the tactics which are seen at manceuvres. 

The shortness of the time, the desire to be always doing 
something with the men, the absence of casualties and of danger, 
inevitably tend to make every man within range of the enemy 
act in a different way from what he would do on a field swept 
with hostile fire. The supreme value of these costly manceuvres 
comes in the practical lessons they teach general and staff 
officers. These latter have to march, feed, supply and give 
orders to troops under almost the exact conditions of war,-and 
their capacity for command is thoroughly exploited. The 
absence of confusion, the complete knowledge which each com- 
mander had of what was going on about him and what he was 
expected to do, the ease with which 100,000 men were concen- 
trated, supplied, marched, fought, and sent home, indicated 
that the manceuvres of former years are bearing fruit to-day. 
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Translations and Reprints. 


THE MUSEUM OF ARTILLERY AT PARIS.* 
(Translated from Le Monde M.derne.) 


‘T's Museum of Artillery of Paris possesses a complete series of 
royal trappings from the time of Francis I. to that of Louis XIV. 
Although not as rich as the Armeria of Madrid, where armors 

of Charles V. or Philip II. may be seen by dozens, it neverthe- 
less shows us fine specimens of those magnificent panoplies on which 
neither money nor pains were spared. The black coat of mail touched 
up with silver, that belonged to Henri II., is one of the finest examples 
ofthem. Along with the famous repoussé armor preserved at the Lou- 

vre, it is the most beautiful that exists at Paris. Those of Francis II., 

Charles IX., and Henri III. are remarkable by reason of their fine state 

of preservation. That of Henri IV. is more interesting still, in that it 

shows us his war costume. Three armors of Louis XIII. are to be seen. 

One of these is complete, both for man and horse. It is the only one 

belonging to French sovereigns that possesses its barbs. That was then 
an anomaly, since the defense of the horse had long before fallen into 

desuetude. Another armor of Louis XIII., of blackened steel, with huge 
thigh pieces imbricated like the tail of a crayfish, is still provided with 
its thick, bullet-proof breastplate. The weight of defensive armor was 
then enormous. Certain of their reinforcing pieces weighed more than 
sixty pounds. In fact, it was at the period at which armor was about 
to disappear that its weight became most massive. Thus it was that the 
learned, taking as a basis certain cuirasses or buckiers to which they 
were unable to assign a date, established the weight of the famous armor 
worn by the Crusaders. Archzological solecisms still exist in statues 
and paintings, and it is better not to speak of them. The densest igno- 
rance in regard to these matters existed at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. Thus, there was attributed to Godefroy de Bouillon a beautiful 
gilded repoussé armor that came from the arsenal of Sédan and dates 
from the sixteenth century. It is worth a fortune. So, too, there was 
attributed to Joan of Arc a beautiful white armor for fighting on foot, 

since no one had taken the trouble to read its date of manufacture, 1515, 

engraved in the palm of the right glove. It is now known that it be- 


* For the translation and use of plates the JourNAL is indebted to the Scientific Ameri- 
can —Eb, 
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JOUSTING ARMOR OF MAXIMILIAN IT. (1550). 
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longed to a Medici, probably Lorenzino, Duke of Urbino, and was the 
work of the Milanese armorer, Negroli. The Negrolis, of Milan, were 
then famous, and forged accoutrements for all the sovereigns of Europe. 
The work of the old Missaglias, of whom the Negrolis were successors, 
is reckoned among the most valuable. The piece that we figure here is 
one of the finest of the Museum of Artillery. It is a Milanese armor, of 
which the fine flutings are of the same type as those of what are called 
‘‘Maximitian ’’ in honor of the German emperor who was so fond of 
war, jousts, and tournaments. Such armors, whether Milanese or Ba- 
varian, date from the last part of the fifteenth or first part of the six- 
teenth century. 

Certain armors of the museum are very interesting in that they show 
transitory types between the entirely smooth ones of the time of Louis 
XI. and those provided with flutings that were in fashion under the 
reign of Charles VIII. 

The museum, moreover, possesses a few beautiful archaic armors, 
among which, standing in the front rank, is one from the collection of 
Pierrefonds. 

The museum presents, too, a complete series of all types, dating 
from about 1460 up to the time of Louis XIV. These are well arranged 
in the two lower halls. To the left are the armors of war, certain of 
which, perched upon barbed horses, composed what amateurs style the 
‘* great cavalcade.’’ Unfortunately, the dummy horses and men, badly 
arranged and assembled, do not satisfy the eye. The only mounting 
that is entirely satisfactory is that of the jousting armor of Emperor 
Maximilian II. A large hammer-cloth, embroidered in the imperial 
colors, clothes the horse from ears to hoofs. A beautiful chanfrin, 
richly repoussé, and a mane barb of similar work complete the trap- 
pings of the animal. The man’s armor leaves the arms and legs un- 
covered. The latter, in fact, had no need of iron defenses, because the 
jousting knight galloped along a barrier placed to his left, and that was 
about four feet in height. In order to prevent his knee from rubbing 
against this palisade, which separated him from his adversary, the 
knight’s thigh was protected by a sort of steel sheath, that was secured 
to the pommel of the saddle and was called a leg-guard. The breast and 
throat received extraordinary protection, since, in addition to being 
cuirassed, they disappeared to the left behind a huge armored shield, 
and to the right behind the very wide hilt of the lance when the latter 
was placed at rest. This armor of Maximilian II., which dates from 
1550, gives a very good idea of the archaic form that was preserved for 
jousts and tournaments. If we observe the helmet, we see that it is a 
sallet differing very little from those worn a hundred years previous for 
war purposes. 

The museum is quite rich in jousting armors, especially German 
ones. Among those that belonged to celebrated persons may be men- 
tioned that of the Count of Soissons (1570), that of the Duke of Bouillon 
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(1575), that of the Duke of Guise (1580), that of Montmorency d’Amville 
(1575), that of the Duke of Mayenne (1590), and that of Sully (1615). 

There exist some others which were once wrongly attributed to 
celebrated persons, but the actual ownership of which has since been 
ascertained. Errors in this regard are the more inexplicable, in that 
nothing is easier to ascertain the exact date of than that of an armor. 
In fact, the form of the latter is modeled exactly after the civil costume, 
of which it reproduces the exaggerations, the ornaments, the embroidery, 
and the lacework. The armors of the French kings are absolutely typi- 
cal in this respect. Let us take, for example, those of the three Petit 
Valois: All three are light half-armors, the fundamental architecture of 
which is the same. All three are covered with engravings and are gild- 
ed; but the busk of that of Francis II. is not as arched, nor the haunches 
as salient as those of his two brothers. In the armor of of Henri III. 
these characteristics are still further exaggerated. 

The most remarkable example of bad taste presented by a royal 
armor is furnished by that of Louis XIV., in which carefully etched his- 
torical pictures cover the entire surface of the steel, the whiteness of 
which has been preserved. This work was executed in 1668 by Fran- 
cesco Garbagna, an armorer of Brescia. It is one of the last complete 
accoutrements, with greaves and soleretes, that was manufactured. 
Another armor of Louis XIV., worn when he was ten or twelve years of 
age, is certainly handsomer, and is the more remarkable in that it is al- 
most like one that belonged to Louis XIII. These two iron armors 
must have been made by the same person, doubtless by Petit. This 
Petit (or these Petits, for it is believed that there were several of the 
name) turned out heavy and solid work. Their pieces sometimes 
reached formidable weights, certain of their strengthening pieces and 
their bucklers weighing more than fifty pounds. But they were ob- 
jects of good workmanship, and were bullet proof. 

Since we are speaking of bucklers, we may say that the museum 
possesses a very fine series of them comprising nearly a hundred pieces, 
among which are thirty that are very beautiful objects of art, belonging 
to the sixteenth century, and of Italian or German workmanship. The 
one that we illustrate here reproduces the triumph of Galatea. These 
magnificent bucklers were ornamental pieces that were carried in cere- 
monies before princes or other great persons. As well known, the buck- 
ler was long the emblem of captains of infantry. Ona march, the offi- 
cer had it carried by his page. The round bucklers, which measured, 
as a general thing, twenty or twenty-four inches in diameter, represent 
the last type of the series of defensive arms, of which the most ancient 
were shields and pavices. All that we know about the shields is what 
we find in illustrated MSS. and in descriptions in texts, since they dis- 
appeared as long ago as the sixteenth century. But, as regards the 
pavices, we are better off. The museum possesses one of the fifteenth 
century, in which, upon a curved body of wood, is pasted a piece of can- 
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FRENCH SWORD ITALIAN DRESS SWORD 

(SIXTEENTH CENTURY). (1560). 
vas painted with armorial bearings and foliage. In another one, of 
English make, the wood is covered with skin, with a tew traces of paint- 
ing. There exist also some larger ones, and likewise some targets. Of 
the latter, the most valuable is one that belonged to Mathias Corvinus, 
King of Hungary. It therefore dates from the sixteenth century. It 
was doubtless stolen from the gallery of Ambras under Napoleon I. 

The museum’s collection of swords is extremely rich, consisting of 
battle and fencing swords, long rapiers, broadswords, sabres, etc., etc. 
Long rapiers, free from rust, abound in the museum. In the showcases 
in the hall to the right there is a large number of superb ones. Among 
others there is one with a basket-shaped, open-work hilt, of the finest 
steel, chased and carved in the most wonderful manner and forming a 
genuine piece of lace-work. This superb sword may be taken as a model 
of that Spanish art that shed its last light in the eighteenth century, 
for these beautiful rapiers are always more modern than is generally 
thought. The most arciaic date back no farther than 1610, and the 
most modern to the reign of Louis XV. This form of sword was held in 
such honor in Spain that it became, as it were, the very emblem thereof. 
Thus, in the sumptuous portrait of young King Philippe V., painted by 
Rigaud, one of these rich rapiers of so characteristic form is seen along- 
side of the grandson of Louis XIV. One or two of these swords are re- 
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produced in portraits just previous to the time of Velasquez. These 
rapiers did not go without their faithful and inseparable companion, the 
large poniard, with open-work hilt, spiral cross-bars, and long blade. 
This was the last duelling weapon that was wielded with the left hand. 
In France, starting from the reign of Louis XIV., the poniard fell into 
desuetude. Fencing with the short sword abolished the use of it. The 
blows that could not be parried with the sword were arrested by the left 
hand, which was usually incased in a thick glove; and this fashion 
lasted for a longtime. It is not until the time of the Restoration that 
we see an official proscription of this usage, which everything justified, 
but which in modern opinion is a felony. And we may ask why, since 
there was as much danger in parrying with the hand as there is in par- 
rying with iron, and the conditions for the combatants were equal. 

The rapiers more ancient than these basket or cup forms have their 
hilts elegantly turned into multiple branches, the curves of which show 
the master work of the smiths of times gone by. It would be almost im- 
possible at the present day to find, outside of a few wonderful counter- 
feiters who work in secret to supply the great galleries, a workman 
capable of working upon the anvil and of welding these intertwinings of 
steel. Among ali those of the museum, there is one sword of this kind 
that is particularly beautiful. It is doubtless the work of a Bavarian 
artist, perhaps of Hans Meilich. A tradition has it that this weapon be- 
longed to Henri III. It is forged from the finest steel, into which are 
inlaid pieces of gold, which are carved into most delicate ornaments. 

To return to the subject of armor, one of the finest specimens to be 
seen in the museum is what is called the ‘‘lion armor.’’ Unfortunately, 
nothing much is known about this, except that it came from the arsenal 
of Sédan. It belonged either to a duke of Bouillon, or to a prince of the 
House of Savoy, as seems to be shown by the silver cross with which 
its breastplate is ornamented. 

In default of other complete armors of like workmanship, the mu- 
seum possesses more than one piece executed with equal skill. We 
figure here a Flemish fragment of the seventeenth century. It is a sim- 
ple cuirass that has lost its shoulder pieces and its armlets and tasses, 
but has preserved its helmet, the ventail of which is grilled, according 
to a fashion that prevailed from the time of Henri III. until that of 
Louis XIII. If this armor were complete, it would be worth a fortune. 
It is made of thin steel, as was befitting an ornamental armor that was 
not to be worn in battle. The entire surface of the steel is in repoussé 
work, and the cuirass, like the helmet, is covered with ornaments and 
human figures so delicately modeled that it would seem as if the un- 
known artist who did the work had wished to prove that at the very 
epoch at which the use of armor was disappearing, the armorers had at- 
tained the highest point that their art was capable of reaching. 

The less decorated armors, such as those that the Germans of the 
fifteenth century wore to jousts or tournaments, are as wonderful as 
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regards technique as the ornamental trappings are in their decoration. 
Burgonets in the antique style, and repoussé morions and engraved 
helmets are counted by hundreds. Thousands of other things belonging 
to the museum collection might be mentioned—maces and battle axes, 
cutlasses, cimetars, broadswords, cinquedias (a sort of long poniard), 
and mixed weapons, in which a single or double barreled pistol is 
united with a hammer, sword, or some other blade. 


PISTOL WITH TWO BARRELS (SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 


HorsEs IN SoutH Arrica.—After a thorough investigation of the 
causes of the great mortality among horses during the present South 
African War, Veterinary Lieut.-Col. I. Matthews, of the English army, 
gives the following causes: Exposure to a tropical climate, without 
stables, sometimes without nosebags; watering and working animals 
in the early morning before the sun had dispersed the mist; the great 
number in all commands that broke loose at night and wandered in un- 
healthy localities ; loss of natural energy by the great heat of January, 
February, and April ; the use of freshly cut grass as bedding for stabled 
animals; the scarcity of water and its obvious impurity; inexperience 
in stable management and the want of second blankets; lack of accli- 
matization ; tailnre to separate sick animals from well ones; failure to 
remove sick animals toa healthy locality. Colonel Matthews believes 
that the planting of blue or red gum trees around the stables, or even the 
camps, would, with careful stable management, eradicate the disease of 
glanders which has been so prevalent in South Africa lately. Since the 
beginning of the South African War, England has purchased the follow- 
ing horses: from Argentina, 24,778; from Australia, 5983; from United 
States, 14,755; from Canada, 3190; from Austria, 6176; total, 54,882.— 
(Notes of Military Interest, 1900.) 


THE FreNcH ArmMy.—France is the first nation in the number of 
military changes, the most important being the reorganization of the 
superior war council. In the cavalry the lance was ordered introduced 
by General Galifet for 8 dragoon regiments, but it is not known whether 
his successor, General André, will arm all the cavalry with lances or 
not. Owing to a lack of men it has been impossible to establish the 
fourth battalions in the 52 infantry regiments, which was ordered some 
time ago. The uncertainty, as to the absolute utility of the new field 
gun, has caused the suspension of the rearmament of the batteries which 
have not yet received it. The proposed rearmament of the horse artillery 
is suspended for the same reason.—(Vofes of Military Interest, 1900.) 
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OUR FOOD SUPPLY IN TIME OF WAR, AND IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE. 


By CAPTAIN STEWART L. MuRRAY, GORDON HIGHLANDERS. 
(From the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.) 


IN UTRAQUE FORTUNA PARATUS. 
* 


of a lecture at Vienna by Lieut.-Field-Marshal Ratzenhofer on the 

war in South Africa. The lecture closed with these words : ‘‘ When 

we contemplate the perturbation of the political world, brought 
about, seemingly, by the Imperialism of the Anglo-Saxon race; when 
we note that the war in South Africa revealed, as a sudden flash of 
lightning illuminates a dark night, ‘he hatred of Great Britain by all but 
the Anglo-Saxon people, then England, as a world Power, supported 
solely by its fleet, stands out in its proper perspective.’’ 

Hated by all; supported solely by our fleet. That is how we stand. 
to-day. It is an ominous position, which may well cause the most 
optimistic to fear the future. As we are at present organised, if our 
enemies can but manage to defeat our fleet, which, to say the least, is 
not beyond the range of possibility, we shall be absolutely at their 
mercy, to conquer us by an overwhelming invasion, or to starve us into 
submission, whichever they please. Yet if our nation were but properly 
organised for defence, we possess ample resources within ourselves to 
enable us to bid defiance both to invasion and to starvation. But these 
great defensive resources we have not as yet even attempted to organise. 

We have warning enough. The open discussion in Germany, France, 
and Russia, as to the possibility of invasion should open our eyes, and 
cause us, before it is too late, to make the necessary preparations for 
defence. These may be comprised as—First, a Navy increased to a 
three-Power scale instead of a two-Power scale; secondly, an Army on 
the principle of universal Militia service for Home Defence ; and, thirdly, 
a Food-Supply Department to guarantee us against starvation. That 
we can easily raise enough revenue to thus put our Imperial Defence on 
a proper footing, I have been informed on very good authority. It is 
with the last of these three equally necessary components of a thorough 
and properly-reasoned scheme of Imperial Defence that I propose to deal 
in this paper. 

The idea of a Food-Supply Department may at first perhaps sound 
strange. But if we reflect that modern industrial conditions have 
brought it gradually about that the exhaustion of the hostile food sup- 
ply, by forbidding the export of food-stuffs, by financial operations, and 
by force, will be one of the chief weapons of future warfare, it will no 
longer appear strange. 


T the Journal of the R. U.S. I. for January appeared the translation 
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The question of our food-supply lies at the very root of any properly 
reasoned scheme of Imperial Defence, because it determines our staying 
power in the event of European war. For instance, it is manifestly use- 
less to have a Navy equal to those of any two Powers, or even of any 
three Powers, if it is possible for those two Powers, without sending a 
single ship to sea, to raise provisions to famine prices in this country, 
by financial operations only. Similarly, it is plainly useless to have 
the strongest possible Army, a universal service Army, to guard us from 
invasion in the not impossible event of naval disaster, if it is in the power 
of our enemies to starve us into submission in about six months or so, 
without landing a single man. 

* * * 
HOW THINGS STAND AT PRESENT. 


Our present position must be considered in the light of the various 
possible wars in which we may find ourselves engaged. Those who 
wish to realise how things stand should read the evidence carefully (not 
the Report only) given before Mr. Yerburgh’s Private Committee on Na- 
tional Granaries in 1897. This evidence pointed out clearly our very dan- 
gerous position, and the necessity of some steps being taken by Govern-. 
ment to minimise thatdanger. Butsuch precautions would cost money, 
and it is therefore a question for the nation, and not for the Government 
only. As yet nothing has been done—zothing—and this ominous evi- 
dence has been airily dismissed as ex parte evidence, and the Report as 
an ex parte Report. It might be argued by some, perhaps, that the 
Report was an ex parte Report, but the evidence on which it was founded 
cannot be so lightly dismissed. For those who gave it were the high- 
est authorities on the corn trade, and they are of the same opinion still. 
If anybody should doubt this, let him go the Baltic and talk to the lead- 
ing corn merchants there, as to what they think of our present position. 
He will learn things which will cause him considerable alarm, and give 
his optimism a very severe shock. 

Our total consumption of bread stuffs may be put at 29,000,000 qrs. 
annually, of which we produce 6,500,000, and import 22,500,000. Of 
the imported 22,500,000, 14,500,000 come from the United States and the 
Argentine, 5,000,000 come from Europe (almost entirely Russia and 
Roumania), and 3,000,000 from the British Empire. 


I.—WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA COMBINED. 


This is the first combination to consider, as the most dangerous. Such 
a fratricidal struggle as a war between the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race we all devoutly hope will never occur. But in a proper 
scheme of Imperial Defence we must take all human possibilities into 
account, for it is always the unexpected that happens. It is now only 
five years ago since a great party in the United States were clamouring 
for war with us. Mr. Marston in his book, ‘‘ War, Famine, and Our 
Food Supply,’’ quotes a letter from Captain Mahan, in reply to one 
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written, asking him if he thought that war was then possible. His an- 
swer was that terrible as the fact was, he could not hide from himself 
the conviction of its possibility. The Americans at that time looked to 
Russia as a possible ally. 

Our total imports of wheat are 22,500,000, of which 14,500,000 come 
from America, 5,000,000 from Russia and Roumania, and 3,000,000 from 
the British Empire. So we are completely dependent upon Russia and 
the United States for our food. If they chose to unite against us, it 
would only be necessary for them, in the words of Mr. Seth Taylor the 
great miller, ‘‘ to sit upon their stocks,’’ and we should be forced to sub- 
mit. Other countries conld not help us. The British Empire only sends 
us 3,000,000 qrs. The total export of the Argentine is only from 6,000,- 
000 to 9,000,000, and that is a very unreliable crop, owing to locusts 
and other severe reverses due to natural causes. India is equally unre- 
liable, also owing to natural causes. We should be practically helpless. 
Is that a position in which, if sufficiently known, the people of this 
country would consent for a moment to remain? I think not. 

Il.—A WAR AGAINST FRANCE AND RUSSIA COMBINED. 

As regards this combination, I will quote a few extracts from the 
evidence given before the Committee on National Granaries by Mr. W. 
J. Harris, a very experienced authority on the corn trade, as represent- 
ing the most extreme view of our danger. He stated ;—‘ Now, I will 
suppose it was the intention of France and Russia to humiliate England. 
What would be their easiest course ? Russia could stop all shipments 
to the United Kingdom from the Euxine. Meantime the French could 
quietly buy all the available wheat offering in other countries, and store 
it there. If you look to the daily telegrams from the United States, you 
will see that they often sell from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 qrs. in a day, 
both in Chicago and New York, and such operations scarcely affect the 
price. Three days’ purchases would entirely prevent the United States 
sending us another ounce of wheat till the next crop was harvested. 
These purchases could be done secretly by unknown agents. If I were 
a Russian, I will suppose the French and Russian Governments ap- 
pointed myself, for want of a better man, to act for them. If I were 
entrusted I think I could keep the secret. I would have an enormous 
credit, which the Russian Government could easily give, for they have 
a War Chest, I believe, ot nearly £100,000,000 of gold. I would go to 
America and buy all the wheat I possibly could; I would act in Chi- 
cago, New York, San Francisco, and Minneapolis in one day. I would 
buy an enormous quantity, and I do not think my operations would oc- 
casion much comment, because in each of these places, at times, there 
is a corner tried, and it generally fails, and people would only think it 
was another corner being tried by some fools. If you went and /o/d 
them that some particular Government was buying, they would not be- 
lieve it. All sorts of canards are used by the bulls and bears there every 
day even now. I think you know that you can buy wheat, not only 
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prompt and for the month’s Celivery, but also for delivery at several 
months ahead and thus you could get all the available quantity, and 
thus stop any further shipments in the course of the year. That is to 
say, if you began about January, when the crop is partially exhausted, 
you would have no difficulty in buying up 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 qrs. 
in one day, and that alone would be sufficient to stop all further ship- 
ments for a long time. Again, the visible quantity in America in Feb- 
ruary usually consists of about 7,500,000 qrs. It would not be very 
difficult to buy up the whole of that. Even if I did not buy up all the 
wheat on the spot, even if I could not get it all, I could buy for the 
uext month’s delivery—that means the visible supply ; and if I bought 
7,000,000 qrs. of prompt wheat in February, and a good deal more for 
later delivery, I do not believe there would be any more sellers at any 
prices when my operations became known. Russia would not put her 
stop on till after I had operated, and this country would not know any- 
thing about it till I had acted. They would thus practically prevent 
this country getting anything like the supply that is necessary to keep 
the people from starving.’’ 

This extreme view is held by a practical man of long experience in 
the corn trade, and by other able men also of long experience; it is, 
therefore, impossible to ignore it. Especially as it was borne out, with 
modifications, by the vast majority of the corn trade authorities 
examined. 

For instance, Mr. Charles Proctor, a leading corn merchant, said :-— 
‘‘It would be done ina day. You would know by the next morning’s 
papers what had taken place; but by then it would be all over as regards 
the securing of a large quantity of wheat. I do not think it at all 
probable that such a thing woud occur, but it migh? occur.”’ 

Mr. Seth Taylor, the great miller, than whom there is no more 
experienced operator on the corn markets said :—‘‘ It might be done. I 
think it would be difficult to do without the concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of the country in which it was done. I think it would be a very 
difficult process to go on without our knowledge, and without our putting 
in a bid for the wheat. Prices would be enormously increased.’’ Again, 
Mr. Bridges Webb, President of the London Corn Trade Association for 
the fourth time, whose high authority all must admit, said that he 
considered such a combination, as Mr. Harris referred to, possible 
with sufficient capital, but not probable. He considers that our own corn 
merchants would get wind of it by telegraph and be in the struggle, It 
would be an affair of money. He considers that the result anyhow would 
be to drive prices up to famine heights. 

The nett result of the evidence given appears to be that such an 
operation as Mr. Harris speaks of is undoubtedly possible, at any rate, 
to a certain extent. The broker acting for France and Russia would be 
able to get half a day’s start of us by taking advantage of the difference 
in time between this country and America, which is six hours’ difference. 
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Our offices close at 6 o’clock, when it is 12 noon in America, so if he 
began to operate after 12, we should hear nothing of it till next morning 
(if he went to work cautiously), by which time he could have bought 
an enormous quantity, operating in all the chief wheat towns simul- 
taneously. Then we should get on to the market, and it would become 
an affair of money. Whoever gave the longest price would get the 
remaining futures. Many would be unable to fulfil their contracts, 
many would break their contracts, and sell to the highest bidder. It 
would be the interest of France and Russia to drive prices up—it would 
also be the interest of our corn merchants, so as to make the biggest 
profits. The general result of this struggle for the futures would be to 
drive prices up enormously, to roos. a quarter, or perhaps more, 
the average price being about 35s.; which, as far as our poorer 
classes are concerned, would be starvation prices. So that though 
France and Russia might fail in their effort to buy up all the American 
wheat, yet, by such an attempt even, they would certainly produce 
starvation price of bread in this country. And this they could do 
without risking a ship. They know this as well as wedo. Soitis 
ridiculous to assert that they would not try. It is a military maxim that 
you must always expect your enemy to do the best and wisest thing— 
and must prepare accordingly. So we must assume that France and 
Russia wll certainly attempt to corner the American wheat. 

No single country, except perhaps Russia, will risk a war with us, 
as they have too much to dread from our fleet. It is a combination that 
we must fear, as Lord Salisbury has warned us. From the preceding 
brief survey of our position against each of the possible combinations, 
we see that in our present totally unprepared and unorganised state :— 
Firstly, if the United States and Russia choose to combine against us, 
they will have nothing to do but simply ‘‘ to sit upon their stocks,’’ and 
we must submit or starve. Secondly, if France and Russia united it is 
possible for them, by cornering the American wheat, or even by attempt- 
ing to do so, and by forbidding all exports of food-stuffs from the Euxine, 
to at once raise provisions to famine prices in this country, and to drive 
them up still higher by capturing a few merchant-ships by their com- 
merce-destroyers ; whereby, with a starving and rioting population, we 
might be compelled to submit, even though we held full command of 
the sea. Thirdly, that this would be fhe case still more if Germany, 
France and Russia united, with the added extreme probability that the 
allies will defeat our fleet if it is kept at a two-Power scale, and the pos- 
sibility that they may defeat it even if it is raised to a three-Powe1 
scale, and thus prevent any sufficient supply of provisions reaching us 
even at famine prices. 


HOW LONG WE OUGHT TO BE ABLE TO LAST. 


Having seen how long, in our present unorganised condition, we can 
last, the next question is how long, in a properly organised condition, 
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we ought to be able to last. This is a naval question. Captain Mahan 
has pointed out that when the opposing Navies are evenly balanced (as 
will be the case with us in a conflict against Germany, France, and Rus- 
sia, if our fleet is put on a three-Power scale), the victory in naval war- 
fare will ultimately rest with that side which has the greatest resources 
for rapid naval repair and reinforcement. The output from our ship- 
building yards, public and private, is 75 per cent. of the whole world’s 
output, so that our resources for naval reinforcement in time of war, are 
far greater than those of any possible combination. Herein lies a source 
of great reserve strength, which should secure us the ultimate command 
of the sea—if we can only obtain the time required to utilise those re- 
sources. 

Our Navy is our first line of offence and defence. It is also, Great 
Britain being regarded as the Fortress of the Empire, our relieving force, 
for upon its ability to ultimately regain command of the sea, even if a 
naval disaster has occurred at first, our final salvation must depend. 
This is universally admitted. Therefore our sclieme of Imperial De- 
fence should be so arranged that, even if the fortune of war should send 
us a naval disaster, we can guarantee the Navy the time it will require 
to so strongly repair and reinforce itself, that it will be able to regain 
command of the sea. Opinions may perhaps differ as to the probable 
duration of naval warfare, and the consequent relative importance of 
this principle. But I would point out that the duration of the war will 
probably depend upon who wins the opening naval battle or battles. If 
our Navy is victorious at the outset, then perhaps our opponents, with 
little to lose, may give in and make peace on fair terms. But if we, 
with everything to lose, are defeated, it is not to be supposed for a mo- 
ment that we should submit to the terms which would be imposed by a 
combination of spoliation, the payment of a war indemnity of £800,- 
000,000 or so, the giving up of our fleet, and of our coaling stations, and 
perhaps of our Crown Colonies. On the contrary, we should fight as 
the French fought against all Europe in the early Revolutionary Wars, 
determined to win in the end, at whatever sacrifices, and we should not 
submit unless we were invaded and conquered, or compelled by actual 
starvation. We should hang on, and trust to our Navy to eventually 
come to the rescue, and regain command of the sea. Therefore, if we 
were well provisioned and garrisoned, war might well drag on for two 
years, or even three. Meantime, our unrivalled resources for naval re- 
inforcement would enable us to repair damages and reinforce our fleet 
quicker and more strongly than our opponents could do, which should 
give us the ultimate victory. 

We have now seen how long we can last as at present organised, 
namely, 4% or 5 months, and also how long we ought to be able to last 
if properly organised, namely, 2 years. To guarantee this 2 years as far 
as regards our food supply, whatever happens, should be the task of a 
Food-Supply Department. It will be difficult, but it can be done, if 
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proper preparations are made beforehand during peace, and a proper 
organisation be adopted. 
REMEDIES THAT HAVE BEEN PROPOSED. 


In the evidence before Mr. Yerburgh’s Committee various remedies 
for our present dangerous position were proposed. These remedies may 
be divided roughly into :— 

1. A reserve of wheat, 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 qrs., kept in State 
granaries. 

2. A reserve of wheat kept in merchants’ or millers’ hands, in return 
for a subsidy or bounty from the State. 

3. A reserve of wheat kept in farmers’ stacks by a bounty on the 
amount of wheat in stack at the end of the cereal year. 

4. The growing of a larger amount of wheat in this country to be 
encouraged by making it fairly profitable to grow wheat, 7. ¢., by a 
bounty per acre cropped or per quarter raised, or by a sliding scale duty 
on foreign wheat which would prevent it coming in under 35s. or 4os. a 
quarter. 

5. Then there is a fresh scheme for a reserve of wheat since thought 
out by Mr. Mullins, one of the managing directors of the great firm of 
Messrs. Spiller and Baker. He is present to-day, and will perhaps ex- 
plain it afterwards. 

The scheme which I am about to propose will demand the greatest 
self-denial and self-restraint and patriotism from all classes. This I 
assume as a reliable factor. I assume that if the Empire is attacked by 
a combination of Powers bent on spoliation, if our Fleet is defeated, and 
if for a time we lose command of the sea, that we shall not give in and 
submit to political extinction, but shall fight as the French fought 
against all Europe in the early Revolutionary wars with an equal stern 
resolution to win at all hazards, and at whatever cost of money, of con- 
venience, of desperate effort, and of blood. I assume an outburst of the 
most intense patriotism, resolved on the most extreme and desperate 
measures, so that we can hold out till our Navy is able to regain com- 
mand of the sea. 

I do not, therefore, propose any timid, paltering half-measures. I 
propose that the necessary preparations be made beforehand, so that if 
it becomes ever necessary to take these extreme and desperate measures, 
everything may be systematised and ready. For in such timely prepara- 
tion beforehand lies the only road to success in modern war. The days 
when it was possible to ‘‘ muddle through ’’ a European war are gone 
for ever. Any such attempt could only end in ruin. It would be mad- 
ness. I propose, therefore, the immediate establishment in peace time 
of the nucleus of a Food-Supply Department, so organised that it can, 
if necessary, at once expand to the dimensions required to take control 


and charge of the whole supply of the necessaries of life for the nation. 
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THE GARRISON OF THE FORTRESS.—UNIVERSAL MILITIA SERVICE. 


But it will be idle and vain for us to guarantee ourselves from star- 
vation if at the same time we leave open to the enemy the far shorter 
road to victory, namely, invasion and conquest. The two are mutually 
dependent. It is of no use to be safe from starvation if we are liable to 
conquest ; it is no use to be safe from conquest if we are liable to star- 
vation. In any thorough scheme of Imperial Defence a proper land 
defence, 7.¢., Universal Service and a Food-Supply Department, is the 
complement of a proper Navy, 7.¢., a Navy on a three-Power scale. For 
it will release the Navy from being tied down to perpetually guarding 
these islands from starvation or invasion, and will enable it to use its 
whole force for offensive strategical purposes. There can be no Admiral, 
therefore, who would not welcome Universal Service and a Food-Supply 
Department, for they would relieve him of an immense task, of an im- 
mense responsibility, and of the deafening clamour of alarmed public 
opinion for coast-defence squadrons, as in the American-Spanish War. 
He would then be able, with a light heart, knowing that all is safe be- 
hind him, to concentrate every ship and every gun for the attainment 
of the first great principle of all strategy, namely, the defeat of the 
enemy’s main force. And he would be able to greatly dare, knowing 
that even a defeat would not mean the ruin of the Empire. For even if 
defeated by accidents of naval warfare, or by superior force, he could 
still take refuge in the impregnable fortress of Great Britain, a fortress 
safe from invasion or starvation, where he could repair his shattered 
fleet and reinforce it more strongly and rapidly than his opponents 
could do. Therefore, a Food-Supply Department and Universal Service 
would be to the Navy an immense benefit. 


* * * 


DISCUSSION. 


Admiral CLosE :—How, Sir, can you expect to get this question 
attended to? You have brought it forward at a most opportune time. 
Why ? Because Lord Roberts is reforming the Army, and has not for- 
gotten the pangs of hunger his army suffered at Bloemfontein, which 
led the correspondent of the Morning Post to write ‘‘ our stomachs rule 
the world.’’ If his Grace will allow, and if it is not out of order, I 
would ask permission to move a resolution, viz.:—‘‘ That this lecture 
be sent to Lord Roberts with a request that he will take into his favour- 
able consideration the necessity of military magazines as they have in 
Germany, and all the great European Powers.’’ I do not know if such 
a resolution can be allowed, but that is the only way I can see, the only 
chance that we have to make this Army of ours efficient as a defensive 
force, who are willing to do and to die for their hearths and homes, but 
will be helpless in defence of the United Kingdom for want of food; I 
would add, follow the example of the handy man, the Royal Navy, who 
have large magazines of food at all our chief stations at home and 
abroad. The same military reasons that obliges Malta and Gibraltar to 
be provisioned, applies now to Great Britain, as we no longer grow corn. 

The CHAIRMAN :—I am told it will be unnecessary to move that 
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resolution, because the lecture will be sent to Lord Roberts in the 
natural course. 

Admiral CLosE :—Where it will be officially pigeon-holed to save 
trouble. 

Mr. H. Seron-Karr, M. P. :—With regard to two points, Captain 
Murray talks about the possible combinations against us, and the power 
that Governments would have to buy up the supplies of wheat, particu- 
larly in America. I should like to emphasise that point for a moment, 
and even to carry it alittle bit further. I am inclined to think that our 
authorities, so far as they appear to show signs at the present time, our 
military authorities and our Statesmen, do not sufficiently appreciate 
this danger. It is a danger with which the Navy is absolutely power- 
less to deal or to prevent. But Captain Murray has rather suggested 
that it is only by the action of hostile Governments like France and 
Russia that the purchase of wheat in America and possibly other 
countries would be made to cut off our supplies; but I should like to 
point out that it might be done even in a much more simple way, and 
without any hostile intention against this country. It might be done 
by American financiers and capitalists merely for the sake of making 
money. We know what enormous amounts of money American capital- 
ists control, and they have shown that the one thing they delight in is 
to make acorner. I know America very well. I have been there very 
often, and I know it is the dream of many an American financier to 
make a corner in wheat, for the simple reason that wheat is an absolute 
necessary of life, and he knows that if he made such a corner he would 
pile up a gigantic fortune almost beyond the dream of avarice. The 
reason why, so far, no man, or no set of men, have been able to do it, is 
that so far they have not been able to foresee or control the general 
supply and demand of wheat, and, moreover, the conditions under or- 
dinary circumstances are so gigantic. Three years ago, you will remem- 
ber, there was an American, an individual, who did try it. He thought 
that the condition of the wheat supply in that particular year justified 
him in trying a cornerin wheat. He was mistaken, and lost his money, 
and failed, simply because unexpected supplies of wheat were sprung 
upon him from unexpected quarters. I think that here we come to the 
main question which I want to emphasise, namely, the issue between 
those who, like Admiral Close and myself and the lecturer, and many 
others I dare say in this room—the issue between us and the Government, 
and that issue is that the Government, on the one hand, say that this 
is a question of the Navy and the Navy alone, and we say that it is a 
much greater question than that, that certain conditions may arise ; that 
you may have the Atlantic Ocean plastered over with British cruisers 
and ironclads from Sandy Hook to Queenstown, or from the North Pole 
to Gibraltar, but you will not be able to deal in that way alone with 
that danger. I have already mentioned one reason why that should be 
so. It seems to me that the line we ought to take is that we ought to 
do our best to educate public opinion to force this question upon the 
Government, and to convince the people of this country that this is a 
great deal more than a question of the Navy alone. I have never 
argued this question on the hypothesis of our losing command of the 
sea. If we lost command of the sea I believe that our greatness is ab- 
solutely gone. 


* * 
Mr. R. SNow (The well-known Chicago Corn expert) :—As an out- 
sider, it is perhaps questionable taste whether I should publicly discuss 
any question about internal policy such as you have under consideration 
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to-day; but if you will pardon my halting methods, which result from 
the fact that I am not accustomed to public speaking, there is one point 
brought out in the paper to-day that I should like to call especial atten- 
tion to in the shape perhaps of partial criticism. In the lecture a sup- 
posititious case is put by Captain Murray, the possibility of the Govern- 
ment or a large operator buying up in a day or two, a few days, enough 
wheat in the American market to deprive you of your usual supplies. 
It seems to me there is a misconception in this statement. The quota- 
tion is often made—if you will aliow me to speak in bushels rather than 
quarters, because it is the figure with which I am more familiar—that 
frequently from 8,000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels may be bought in a sin- 
gle day in either of the great markets of New York or Chicago. That is 
only a half truth. An operator who has an unlimited supply of money 
can go on to those markets and buy a promise to have delivered to him 
at a future time that amount of wheat, but he could not at any time buy 
that much without seriously disturbing the position of the wheat mar- 
ket of the world, the actual wheat. In other words, in the course of a 
few days, before it should become apparent that some concerted effort 
was being made to corner the wheat of the world, an operator, or a series 
of operators, might acquire options or perhaps a couple of hundred mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat. But 1 want to call your attention strictly to 
this fact—that while they would have the option on 200,000,000 bushels 
of wheat they would simply have the promise of a number of gentlemen 
more or less responsible—or shall we say perhaps irresponsible ?—to de- 
liver that wheat—gentlemen who did not own a bushei of it at the time 
they sold it. Therefore, before that wheat could be delivered to these 
operators the world which uses the actual wheat would have the same 
opportunity to go tothe small holders of the elevators, to the farmers 
of America, and buy the cash wheat, and thereby make it impossible for 
the man who sold the option on wheat to deliver it at that price, so that 
a test of that kind would become in the States simply a question as to 
who had the longest purse. The point I want to make very clearly is 
this—that while in the ordinary course of trade in those great markets 
there may be in a day transactions in Chicago of sometimes more than 
20,000,000 bushels, apparently in the trade marts, yet transactions on 
options of millions of bushels do not have the same effect upon the price 
of the actual wheat as the sale and delivery of 150,000 bushels of cash 
wheat. Therefore the operator who should happen to secure options for 
future delivery of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat might or might not get 
the wheat. He would get itif you did not overbid for the cash wheat 
to the people who own it. 
* * 

Captain Sir Cotoms, K.C.M.G., M.P. (late R.M.A.):—I ven- 
ture to think that in this case the lecturer has fallen into the error of 
looking at the food supply with a microscope and at all else through 
the wrong end ofa telescope. He starts by saying that we are hated by 
all and are supported only by our Fleet. Now, in the first place, let us 
be clear of our perspective of the picture of British defence. We are an 
Empire, and not a nation. British food and everything else British that 
makes a nation or a State is scattered over the world, and all portions 
are separated by sea. That isa position you cannot get away from, and 
that is the main fact you have to bear in mind, in contemplating a state 
of siege of the United Kingdom as the lecturer does. I beg everybody 
to remember that there is no use holding out in a state of siege unless 
there is a possibility of relief. It is no use contemplating it. Does he 
imagine that under the conditions where all the eommunications of the 
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Empire are cut, where the economical position of the whole Empire is 
ruined because of the suspension of exports and imports, that any 
amount of corn in this country and any amount of men in arms can 
save this Empire? It cannot. From an economical point it cannot. 
He supposes a defeat of the fleet; but when that comes, is his object to 
be prepared for a state of siege in order to tide over the time when you 
can again contest the sea? If not, it is useless to contemplate that po- 
sition at all, and, therefore, I protest against the doctrine of basing any 
principle of defence upon the supposition that the question is one of the 
preservation of the territory of this island only. He lays down three 
proposals of Imperial requirements. He says we must have a Navy 
equal to three Powers. I protest against the doctrine, and have always 
protested against the doctrine, of defining your naval requirements by 
any abstract rule-of-thumb comparison by numbers of ships. It is a far 
more complicated question, involving the distribution of enemies’ ports 
of issue to attack, and of the distribution of your commerce in relation 
to possibilities of its attack and defence, and I cannot conceive that it is 
justifiable for anybody to come here and say that the question is a sim- 
ple abstract one of a two or three-Power Navy. I cannot say more be- 
cause I do not wish to occupy time. Whatever happens and whatever 
it may cost, under the conditions of your sea Empire and your water 
communications, you must, and you are driven to it, have a Navy com- 
petent under all reasonable circumstances to maintain your freedom of 
the sea. What does that involve? Ability to command and retain the 
freedom of the sea means the restriction of that freedom to your enemies, 
and as you are, in maintaining your own freedom of the sea, really put- 
ting restrictions on the freedom of the sea to your enemies, what be- 
comes of all these theories of great invasions and descents on your terri- 
tories? They vanish. There is only one other alternative when you 
have lost the freedom of the sea—to give in. My conviction is, that, if 
you have lost that, you have lost everything and have got nothing left. 
The third requirement he puts forward is the principle of universal ser- 
vice for home defence. That goes with the rest of your armament. 
Your Army is ruled by the necessities of the freedom of your sea posi- 
tion. It is an Army to strike you want, and not to sit down to wait to 
be attacked. With regard to a Government reserve of food supply, I 
object altogether against everything of the sort. I think our true 
granaries are in those vast areas under our flag over sea where any 
amount of food can be raised, and if you have the freedom of the sea it 
is as safe for practical purposes there as if it were in home granaries. 
Then, he says, look at the dangers of a wheat corner in the States! But 
what is his remedy? That is a danger we know of, but what is his 
remedy? To turn the Government of this country into a great wheat 
cornerer itself! I protest against it. Think for a moment what it 
means: that the Government are going to be the greatest corn dealers 
in the world. The question of when the Government is going to buy or 
put the corn on the market complicates the question, and it is utterly 
impracticable from the commercial or economical point of view. That 
is all I have to say, and I am afraid I have said it very badly. 

T. MILLER MAGuIRE, Esq., LL.D. (Inns of Court V.R. Corps) :—My 
attention was first called to this question of how far the food supply 
affected the country, or how far the content of the people with their food 
supply was affected by very remote causes, by my experience in Italy. I 
was there in the summer of 1898, when the Italian soldiers were shoot- 
ing the Italian people, and the populace of Milan was rioting; not be- 
cause there was any loss of battles or of prestige on the part of Italy 
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itself, or any very serious disaster in the Mediterranean; no Genseric, 
no Barbarossa hampered its commerce; no enemy was cutting off the 
food supply of Rome by blockading its ports. Why then was so dis- 
creditable a state of things prevalent in Italy? Simply because popular 
irritation at a deficiency in the bread supply, resulting, not from any- 
thing in the Mediterranean, but as the result of a war between America 
and Spain in the further Atlantic. It appeared to me that was a very 
serious matter. Here we had a people fighting for bread, because there 
was a rise in its price, due to such a distant cause. Then I came home 
and I found that we were paying about 2d. more for bread per loaf than 
we had paid, not because of any defeat of our own fleet, but because of 
this war between America and Spain. I ascertained that the loss 
amounted to about 30 or 4o millions a year, at 1s. 2d. per head per day. 
Thus the British people were taxed some 20 millions a year simply be- 
cause there was a chance of some interruption in the food supply caused 
by war between two foreign nations, a war with which we had nothing 
whatever to do. I seriously reflected on what might possibly take place 
if we were at war with America itself. What a serious panic would de- 
velop! And then I began to consider how many of our people were 
always on the brink of distress, indeed hunger, in any case, and the 
effect that would be produced on them by a sudden rise of 50 per cent. in 
the price of their food. * * * 

Captain Murray talks about the waste of food amongst the rich in 
this country. I never had the pleasure of being rich, so I cannot tell 
you from experience what rich men do; but I have been poor enough all 
my life, and very poor in parts of it, and yet I have observed a very con- 
siderable amount of waste in my own family and amongst my neigh- 
bors ; I believe that if I myself devoured as much food daily as my ser- 
vants do, I should burst. There is a most enormous, disastrous, and 
continuous waste of food amongst middle-class people and the semi-poor 
class of this country. That waste goes on still worse, in proportion to 
their means, amongst those who are almost poverty-stricken. The peo- 
ple dwelling off Leman Street, in the East End, in the Parish of St. 
George's, are poor enough in all conscience, so are the appalling speci- 
mens of humanity in degradation who people the slums of Dublin, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh; these are the people described as being on 
the verge of ruin already, and yet they are the most wasteful people I 
have met in all my life. In evil hours I was at the East End during an 
election campaign in 1886, 1892, and 1895. What do you think we were 
pelted with? Not with stones, because the pavement was asphalt. Our 
humble political opponents pelted me with bread again and again, and 
that in the poorest districts in the East End of London. No such an in- 
cident could occur in Eastern Europe. Manifestly our town population 
do not know the meaning of thrift or self-control. The ordinary Eng- 
lishman gets an amount of food, meat, eggs, butter, fish, milk, fruit, 
and beer, of which an ordinary Irishman in the same rank of life never 
dreams. What is rejected in our workhouses would be luxury to a 
Turkish soldier. Consequently, our people are the least of all adapted 
for putting up with such distress as I saw in Italy in consequence of the 
war between Spain and the United States. Then the author refers to 
the extraordinary fact that at least 60 per cent. of our population live 
in towns, and that our country folk are few in numbers compared with 
those of other States. I believe the urban population is more—I believe 
it is 70 percent. This is a condition which renders the question of the 
food supply of our population a matter of the gravest importance to us. 
To come to another point in this most valuable address, France has had 
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to face a combination of all Europe in this century and Prussia had to face 
a combination of three Powers in the last century. In 1797 we faced a 
combination of the three naval Powers of the period, that is to say, 
France, Holland, and Spain. But we beat them forthwith ; Duncan, Jer- 
vis, and Nelson made short work of theirarmaments. But even if we had 
not beaten them in a year or two our country was at that time in the 
condition of a garrison well supplied, that is to say, we could live on the 
produce of our own islands for many years. Suppose we faced a com- 
bination now of two Powers and were beaten, we should be in the posi- 
tion of a garrison taken by surprise, because we could not live on the 
produce of our own island or on our food reserves for half a year. 

Lieut.-General Lord WILLIAM SEYMOUR :—Perhaps, as I have not 
been present during much of this discussion, the point I am going to 
mention may have already been before the meeting Ifso, I hope the 
gallant Admiral of the Fleet will promptly—as he used to do in days 
gone by—order me not to go aloft, but to sit down. The lecturer says 
that the first combination to consider as the most dangerous in war is a 
war with the United States and Russia combined. He goes on to quote 
a letter from Captain Mahan, which, I am quite sure, is in agreement 
with what every Englishman would say, that, terrible as the fact was, 
he could not hide from himself the conviction ofits possibility. Captain 
Murray goes on to say that our total imports of wheat are 22,500,000 
quarters of which 14,500,000 comes from America, 5,000,000 from Russia 
and Roumania, and 3,000,000 from the British Empire. In the event of 
the war as suggested, that would leave 20,000,000 to come from some- 
where else. I imagine that by America he means the United States ? 

Captain Murray :—The United States and the Argentine. 

Lord Seymour :—But not including Canada ? 

Captain MurrAy :—Not including Canada. 

Lord SEyMour :—That would leave 20,000,000 to come from our own 
Empire, and we must look to the fact that our great Dominion of Canada 
would be ready to supply the largest quantity of wheat to this country, 
if sufficient and safe transport was given for this corn from the north- 
west territories into British bottoms in the St. Lawrence and Halifax. 
Two years ago I wastravelling from the Pacific, through the north-west 
territory, to Lake Superior and back to Canada. For 700 or 800 miles 
the whole of the corn transport is on a single line from Fort William 
eastward, entirely unprotected against raids from the United States, and 
I do not think this discussion would be complete unless this lecture 
impressed upon the authorities in England and in Canada how very 
necessary it is that our great Dominion should co-operate in providing 
a safe means of transport from the North-West through British territory 
to the ports of the St. Lawrence in summer, and to Halifax in the 
winter, when our own cruisers would be able to afford convoy to the 
shores of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Major A. D. Seton (Forfar and Kincardine Artillery Militia) :—I 
should like to endorse what Dr. Miller Maguire said about the effect of 
a war, the war between America and Spain. He mentioned that when 
he came back here from abroad he found everybody was paying a great 
deal more for corn and bread than they were when he went away, in con- 
sequence of this very twopenny-halfpenny sort of war, as war goes. It 
was not a really big war. Poor Spain could hardly stand up to the 
United States at all. Yet that was the effect upon this country. I have 
had for so long my own opinion of what the effect of a war would be on 
our food supply, that when that war broke out I felt that I was bound, 
as it were, to back my opinion. I communicated with a friend of mine, 
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who gave me an introduction to a large firm of corn merchants in Liver- 
pool, and I went in for a small speculation in wheat. If I had gone into 
the matter before I should have made a little more money than I did, 
but when I did go into it Icame out satisfactorily. Why? When that 
war broke out, as you know probably, Spain never raised a finger to 
interfere with any American ship, never attempted it in any way, never 
sent a torpedo-boat or a tug-boat out. But in the early days of the war 
there was one large American sailing ship, the ‘‘Shenandoah,’’ with, I 
think, 30,000 centals of wheat consigned to Liverpool. She was on her 
way from San Francisco, and was somewhere off Cape Clear soon after 
war was declared. There was a Spanish torpedo-boat damaged by a 
collision or gale, which had put into Haulbowline to be repaired, where 
she was repaired by our people. Well, the ‘‘Shenandoah ’’ was some- 
thing like two days overdue in Liverpool, which everyone knows is 
nothing for a sailing ship. The rumor was started in Liverpool that 
she had been picked up by this torpedo-boat, which was well known 
was comfortably in dock at Haulbowline unable to move. What was 
the result? In one afternoon the price of corn in Liverpool jumped up 
nearly 50 per cent.! I cleared out on the strength of it! They say that 
an ounce of practice is worth a pound of theory, and that is my ounce 
of practice. If that happened in the case of a war which really did not 
affect this country in the very slightest, I want to know what is going 
to happen if half-a-dozen of our corn ships do not turn up in Liverpool 
when they are expected. The rates of insurance and prices would be 
simply prohibitive. In a very short time we should have to deal with 
the East End of London. Within 5 miles of us at this moment there 
are about a quarter of a million of people who are never in the best of 
times more than 24 hours off starvation. Throw your minds back a 
few years when there was a snow-storm in Essex, which blocked the 
railways for a few days, and you will recall how half the population in 
the East End were on the verge of riot because of a trifling interrup- 
tion in the market produce coming to Liverpool Street. 
* * * 

Lieutenant C. BELLAIRS, R. N.:—The whole argument comes back 
to what Sir John Colomb said concerning our naval supremacy, and we 
must maintain that naval supremacy at all hazards. Instead of organ- 
izing Committees of Public Safety, or Committees of Food Supplies, I 
think a few thousand pounds put into the Naval Intelligence Depart- 
ment to get information for the naval authorities would be a great deal 
better spent. Another point raised by a speaker was with reference to 
Canada’s wheat supply in a war with the United States. We have seen 
pretty well what would happen to any railway in the event of our being 
opposed to a nation capable of raising large forces of mounted men. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway runs right through the State of Maine, 
and very quickly that railway would be overrun. Canada would be 
overrun, and supplies would not come to us from that direction. It is 
best for this country to recognise that a war with the United States 
would be a most criminal war, and one we could hardly maintain. I 
think therefore the duties of politicians are to ensure the probabilities 
of success to our side, and a nation that goes to war without the proba- 
bilities of success being on their side, well, it is an utterly criminal pro- 
ceeding. The French ought to have kept out of the Franco-German 
War, as Dr. Maguire said. It is the duty of statesmen to be well 
informed about these points, and when we are actually at war we have 
only got to consider the probabilities as to what is to happen. I think 
it is an utter mistake to go into all these possibilities about food supply 
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and not to keep to the main point of war. If we go to war with a large 
fleet and a mobile army, the probabilities are that success will be on 
our side; and it is only a matter of organisation and of distribution of 
our battle-ships and cruisers to ensure that supplies shall come to this 
country. So far from there being famine, the food supply will go to 
the country which is best able to pay for it, and if there is a famine it 
will prebably be in those poorer countries which cannot pay for their 
food supply. In the poorer countries, although not engaged in the 
war themselves, instead of the food going to them or remaining in 
them, it will go to the country best able to pay for it. 

The CHAIRMAN (Admiral of the Fleet Sir John Edmund Com- 
merell) :—There is one point I should like to speak about very strongly. 
I think we are a little bit too sensitive to the like or dislike of our foreign 
neighbors. There is no doubt in the world that what exists now 
has always existed. The strongest boy, the boy who is richest, is 
always the one that is disliked, and at the same time that dislike is 
accentuated by the Press of the present day. Every little word, every 
tittle-tattle, everything said by any man who calls himself a statesman, 
is instantly passed about from paper to paper, and does not tend to 
make things more pleasant than they are. I will tell you of a thing 
that occurred to me in America. There was a member of the Senate, 
Mr. Chandler, of Michigan, whose abuse of England was of the coarsest 
possible description. Each session he started the same motion, which 
meant fire and sword for England. To my surprise when I went over 
to America and dined at the Embassy, whom should I see there but 
friend Chandler. I said, ‘‘Good heavens! have you got Mr. Chandler 
here?’’ ‘Lord bless you,’’ they said, ‘‘ he is the tamest man possible.’’ 
He told me the other day when I spoke to him about it, ‘‘ My dear sir, 
it is all talk. It does not hurt you, but it is a very good thing for my 
constituents, because they believe I am in earnest.’’ I think there is a 
very great deal of that in the present day. I do not want to abuse the 
Press too much, but we see some of the most extraordinary things in- 
vented in that Press. We saw most graphically described in one of the 
daily papers, a paper that has got atremendous circulation, the massacre 
of the poor creatures in the Legations at Pekin, but there was not a word 
of truth in it; and I have no hesitation in saying that very probably 
the publisher had a very shrewd suspicion that there was not any truth 
in it, and that he would have the advantage of being able to contradict 
it afterwards. As far as the Navy is concerned, I am perfectly certain 
that when the time comes we shall do our duty; but at the same time 
it is not given to a man to command success—he can only deserve it. 
Still, you must be prepared for squalls. When you think that you 
have got, perhaps, to depend upon the brain of one man, an accident 
might capsize the whole thing. I remember a case in naval history, 
that splendid action of Rodney's off Dominica was entirely brought 
about by a French captain putting his helm the wrong way, in conse- 
quence of which the ship astern ran into him, and carried away his 
foremast. That was the cause of Jamaica not been attacked, and the 
combined squadrons of France and Spain being separated, and you may 
say that in the West Indies the whole naval war was settled. With 
regard to Lieutenant Bellairs, we will not be too hard upon him. Heis 
young, and, perhaps, when he gets older he will learn a little better. 
He will understand in future that to be afraid of your enemy, and to 
speak of it as being criminal to go to war with him, whatever he may say 
or do, is not the way to strengthen the Empire. Our Empire was not 
built up on those lines, and it is certainly not going to be continued on 
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them. I am the most peaceful man in existance, but at the same time I 
believe there is something worse than war, something worse than the 
most bloody war, and that is dishonor—dishonor which makes you 
afraid to look your children or your grandchildren in the face. He said, 
‘«Oh, all you have to do is to have a first-class Intelligence Department, 
and a first-rate Fleet; never mind your provisions, they will come all 
right.’’ Supposing we went to war with an army in the field, and were 
to say, ‘‘ Never mind the provisions, they will come all right,’’ I should 
like to know what would happen to that army, or to our army in South 
Africa, if we had started on that line. No. Our first duty is to look at 
things judicially, to see that we have done all that we possibly can for 
the defence of our country, to be prepared not to accept insult, to 
determine that we won't put up with it. You may depend upon it, 
ladies and gentlemen, that England, the glorious Empire that we have 
now, will continue in the future. I think, ladies and gentlemen, that 
we ought to give a hearty vote of thanks to our lecturer for bringing 
such an important subject before us in this theatre, and I beg to propose 
a vote of thanks to him for his lecture. 


[NoTE By EprTor JouRNAL M. S.I.] In connection with the foregoing 
the following cable (July 11th, 1901) tothe . Y. Hera/d is interesting. 

LonpDon, Thursday.—Mr. John W. Bookwalter, of Ohio, sails for the 
United States to-morrow after a two thousand mile bicycle tour in the agricult- 
ural districts of Germany, France, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Spain and Great 
Britain. Senator Foraker’s old political antagonist, who operates more than 
three hundred farms in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska and Kansas, is so 
persuaded of the urgency of European dependence on American food and 
forage this year that to-day he cabled to his agents in New York and Chicago 
to treat with contempt the present bulge in the price of cereals and to hold off 
for an advance, which European demands are certain to force. 

‘*The prevailing agricultural conditions of Europe,’’ he says, ‘‘ with the 
minor exceptions of Italy and Spain, give startling evidence in support of the 
theory that the world’s consumptive power is rapidly overtaking productive 
ability for the sustenance of both man and beast. Shortages exist equally in 
wheat, corn, oats and hay. 

‘‘In Germany the situation is absolutely disastrous Statisticians say that 
they have to go back decades to find a parallel. 

‘* England is almost as bad. 

‘* None of the countries affected possesses a bushel of reserve stock. Tak- 
ing in conjunction with this fact their expectation that the harvesting of the 
crops will fall far below the average, the prospect in store is at least disquieting. 

‘‘Europe is prepared to buy every surplus bushel of American agricultural 
products and pay the American farmer about anything he has a mind to ask.”’ 


THE FILIPINOS’ WAR CONTRIBUTION. 
TRANSLATED BY LiEvT.-CoL. C. J. CRANE, 38TH INFANTRY, U.S. V. 


OR many months we knew of the war contribution of the insur- 
F gents, and had now and then captured one or more of the papers 
completed with name and description of the contributor, but it 
adds a great deal to our knowledge of the subject to have the 
Filipinos’ own description of it. Furnished herewith is a translation of 
a paper captured at the same time that Capt. Gordon, 18th Inf., sur- 
prised the camp of Lieut.-Col. Marcelo Golez and killed that insurgent 
officer in the swamps near Dumongas, Panay, about April 1, tg01. It 
is believed that the system described was general throughout the 
islands. Our Presidentes and Vice Presidentes and other like officials 
were also holding the same positions for the insurgents, and sometimes 
some of them held in addition to both, positions in the insurgent army. 
They had their postmasters, unknown to us, but appointed by insur- 
gent army officials and used in the transmission of their mail. Their 
collectors of all manner of supplies were in our midst, but it was almost 
impossible ever to prove anything against one of them, the best of rea- 
sons being that henceforth the life of any native testifying against the 
insurrection would be forfeited and at the mercy of their bands of assas- 
sins. They had bands of cutthroats, called ‘‘ Docots,’’ intended spe- 
cially to capture and kill natives who should appear to be friendly to 
us, or indifferent to the insurrection, and these assassins used their 
power in such a manner as to practically silence any native who from 
any motive should wish to assist us. This will explain why, for so 
long a time, we were unable to catch hold of the real leaders of the in- 
surrection—those in our midst, in daily intercourse with us, and appar- 
ently friendly to us, ‘‘ Amigos.”’ 

The cedula, or card of identification, was formerly used by the 
Spaniards and is now used by us. It has a description of the native, 
giving name, age, sex, and place of abode, and is taken out every year, 
costing about 20 cents Mex. 

Insurgent officers were believed to always have one in their pockets 
ready for our inspection, originally bought by one of their friends of 
something like a similar appearance personally. 

It is rumored vaguely that even now, preparations are being secretly 
carried on having for their object the raising of funds to be used in their 
next rebellion. The Filipinos are capable of carrying out such a scheme, 
if allowed. The ‘‘Contribucion de Guerra’’ was not the only means 
employed by the wily Malay to raise money right before us, but it 
furnished the basis of all their efforts. [C. J. C.] 
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TO THE HONORABLE GENERAL COMMANDING THIS PROVINCE 
OF YLOILO. 


EXPLANATION. 


WueErEAS; the Junta of Chiefs held on the 26th of the past month 
having approved the beginning of military operations in this province, 
which had been suspended for the past six months by submission to the 
policy proposed by the ‘‘Centre of Information ’’ as the voice of the 
people, and during the discussion of the situation in the Senate at 
Washington : 

WHEREAS; having now arrived the supreme hour and the critical 
moment for showing to the people that the best solution of the political 
problem of the present state of affairs (now that nothing favorable to 
the future of the Filipinos is to be expected from the North American 
Congress) is the resumption of hostilities : 

WHEREAS ; these operations and every effort on the part of the 
army, if unsupported by the people, dash themselves to pieces against 
such great difficulties : 

Resolved ; that the spirit of the people on seeing trampled under 
foot the sacred rig! f justice and reason, is exceedingly animated 
against the invaders, and disposed to second the hostile attitude of the 
army, no matter what may be the sacrifice imposed : 

Resolved ; the cash boxes of the Treasurer are exhausted because for 
reasons, known to all, the towns occupied by the American troops were 
not able to regulate their own administration of funds: 

WHEREAS; the groundwork of the operations and its development 
pre-suppose the lavish expenditure of great sums: 

The reasons above explained being understood : 

I address myself to you, Sir, proposing that if the projected idea of 
creating a war estimate of funds meets with your approval, that it shall 
be drawn from the bosom of the State. 

This creation of the estimate will have as its foundation the personal 
contribution or individual burden, that it shall be classified in three 
groups, as for example: land owners, merchants, and farmers on a 
large scale shall pay one peso every six months, and shall belong to the 
first group, with ‘‘ Cedulas’’ of the first class; the middle class or 
those of ordinary means at the rate of seventy-five cents per six 
months, and will correspond to the second group, with ‘‘Cedulas’’ of 
the second class; and the poor, paying a ‘‘ peseta,’’ will belong to the 
third group, with ‘‘ Cedulas ’’ of the third class.* 

To this idea as advanced I am convinced that the people will respond, 
and I hope for the opinion and approval of this headquarters, in order 
to publish the scheme in all the towns of the province, and to circulate 
it among the local Presidents, giving them to understand that this class 
of document is of provisional character during the existing conditions 
of the present. 

This I have the honor to propose to your honor for your consid- 
eration. 

God grant Your Honor many years, 

This 3rd day of June, rgoo. 
The Chief of Staff Pro Tem. 
(Sgd.) FRANCO JALANDONI. 
Rubricado 
(Completed signature by addition of flourishes.) 


*Cedulas are identification cards of individual natives, and partly intended as a means to 
raise money when used by the Spaniards and Filipinos. 
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DECREE. 


General Headquarters, June 5, 1900. 

In virtue of the power invested in me by the Government of onr 
Republic in Luzon, and by the vote of the Filipinos of this Island of 
Panay that the supreme idea of our liberty and independence be pur- 
sued, I issue the following decree : 

ONLY ARTICLE. From this date is approved and put in force the fore- 
going scheme proposed to these Headquarters by the Chief of General 
Staff to create a war fund for the purpose of meeting the expenses of the 
campaign ; the department of the General Staff being empowered to 
determine upon the best means for its easy collection, to avoid waste 
and to prevent every kind of abuse in collecting. 

The General-in-Chief, 
(Sgd.) MARTIN F. DELGADO. 


ORDINANCE. 


In order that the duties and collection of the ‘‘ War Contribution ’’ 
may proceed with the rapidity and regularity demanded by the present 
circumstances and the just motives which have inspired this office, I 
issue the following decree: 

ARTICLE 1. The Zones of the province will be divided into four 
regions, viz.: North, Centre, South and the Island of Guimaras, with 
their respective Delegations. 

ARTICLE 2. The Delegation of the North will be under charge of 
the Commissioners, Posidio Delgado and Chaplain P. Santiago Pam- 
plona; that of the Centre under Senor Nicanor Patrimonio; that of the 
South under charge of Pio Claveria and Tarrosa, and that of the Island 
of Guimaras under charge of Anselmo M. Villasenor and Salvador 
Espinosa. 

ARTICLE 3. The Department of the General Staff will provide and 
distribute to the Delegations the little ‘‘ War Contribution ’’ papers, 
remitting same in proper form, and with corresponding blank receipts, 
specifying the classes and the total number of each one of them and the 
corresponding half year. 

ARTICLE 4. In the dispatch and distribution of the little papers the 
Delegates will proceed through the office of the Local or Central Presi- 
dents of the towns included in their respective Zones, exacting from 
them for their safety the conditions prescribed in the preceding Article, 
and the Local or Central Presidents will take the same precaution when 
the papers are given out to the Lieutenants of the barrios or to the Sub- 
Committees. 

ARTICLE 5. The following will be required to provide themselves 
with ‘“‘War Contribution” papers: All in the Military Service, 
whether active or with the reserves. Priests in charge of Churches. 
Members of the Local Junta of each town. Central and Sub-Com- 
mittees. Males from eighteen to sixty years of age, and women from 
twenty to fifty years of age, with the exception of the very poor or 
those hindered morally or physically, circumstance which the Local 
Junta will weigh most scrupulously. 

ARTICLE 6. The following will provide themselves with the papers 
of the first-class: General and Chiefs of the Army, Priests in charge of 
Churches, Local Juntas, Merchants on a large scale, Property owners, 
Farmers, Mechanics and the Chinese; of the second class: Inferior 
officers of the Army, those of ordinary means of livelihood, renters, etc., 
and of the third class: The women mentioned in the 5th Article, the 
poor, and the individual soldiers, whether active or with the reserves. 
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ARTICLE 7. A delay of three months in the dispatch of the papers 
will be given from the date of publication in the locality; and those 
will be declared to be unwilling who from malice or negligence fail to 
comply, and the unwillingness or indifference will be severely punished 
in such manner as may be directed by the General Staff. 

ARTICLE 8, and last. 

The sums collected by means of the ‘‘ War Contributions ”’ will be 
delivered by the respective Delegates into the general cash chest of the 
Treasurer under proper formalities; and the receipt which will be 
furnished will be made in triplicate, each keeping a copy and the other 
will be remitted to the Department of the General Staff for proper dis- 
position. 

The present Ordinance will be subjected to amplifications by means 
of the defects which will be noticed in the course of the collection. 
Given in the Flying Camp, the 24th of June, 1900. 
The Chief of the General Staff. 
(Signed) FRANCO JALANDONI. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

1. The Delegates on being constituted in each town in their respec- 
tive zone, should register numerically their contributors, in order to be 
able to distribute fairly and correctly the corresponding number of 
papers, for which purpose they will take note of the total number of 
“persons required to pay the ‘‘ War Contribution.’’ 

2. They will warn the Local or Central Presidents, and these, the 
Lieutenants of Barrios or Sub-Committees, of the rigid responsibility 
and necessity of saving at all hazard the papers which should be in their 
care in case of sudden appearance of the enemy in their locality or 
barrio; these headquarters reserving rigorous punishment for those 
who, through neglect, fail to comply. 

3. Should the enemy succeed in capturing persons with Cedulas 
sent out by these Headquarters, they will be able to escape by stating 
that the distribution of said papers is compulsory and by force, and 
regulated solely by the Army. 

4. Those charged with the distribution and dispatch of the papers 
will fill out the stub and the blank spaces in the body of the paper with 
the personal description of the person interested, and with the date. 

. The Stub which will serve as voucher to the expender of the 
— will be delivered to the proper Delegate under receipt in correct 
orm. 

6. The receipt will be made out by the Local President in favor of 
the Delegate, in the following form. 

MODEL. 

Under my strict responsibillty I have received from the Delegate 
Senor . , SO many papers of the ‘‘ War Contribution,’ 
so many ‘of the first class (here will be specified the total number of 
each class) corresponding to the . . . . Six months of the present year, 
there remaining with me the obligation of distributing them to those 
interested. 

P And that it may be evident, I affix my signature this. . 
I Delivered. I Received. 
(Signature of the Delegate.) (Signature of Local President.) 

Nora :—These instructions will be subject to changes, according to 
circumstances. The Chief of General Staff. 

(Signed) FRANCO JALANDONI. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE TAKU FORTS. 
By LiEvuT. MYAKISHEV, RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NAVY. 
(From the Morskvi Sbornik.*) 
* * 
PLAN OF ATTACK ON THE FORTS. 


OR the six gun-boats, in case the Chinese refused to deliver up the 
EF forts, the following plan of operations was agreed upon :— 

1. Previous to the attack all the gun-boats are to take up the 
disposition No. 1, shown on Plate 7. (Plates are omitted.) 

2. At the commencement of the attack all the boats are to concen- 
trate their fire on Fort No. 4, so as to prepare the way for the land 
forces. Those guns, however, which by reason of their angles of fire 
cannot be brought to bear on this fort, shall bombard one of the south- 
ern forts. 

3. Fort No. 4 will be the first to be attacked by the landing parties. 

4. As soon as the landing parties approach Fort No. 4 the boats are 
to turn their guns on Fort No. r. 

5. On the capture of Fort No. 4 the gun-boats are to stand by to 
weigh anchor, and on Fort No. 1 being taken they are to take up station 
No. 2. 

6. When Fort No. 1 is taken, its guns are to be turned on to Fort 
No. 2, on which all the gun-boats are then to concentrate their fire. 

7. As soon as Forts Nos. 4 and 1 are captured, the landing parties 
are to proceed to the other side of the river and attack Fort No. 2 and 
then Fort No. 3. 

8. At the commencement of the action torpedo-boats Nos. 203 and 
207, together with the English destroyers, will attack the four Chinese 
torpedo-boats lying in the river and take them up the stream to Tongku 
station. The above plan of attack was drawn up under the following 
considerations :— 

1. Disposition No. 1, which the gun-boats were to occupy before 
the commencement of the action, possessed the following undoubted 
advantages : 

a. By taking up this position the gun-boats found themselves in rear 
of Forts Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, which gave them the opportunity of 
bombarding these forts on the side most disadvantageous to them. 
At the same time it gave them the chance of blowing up the pow- 
der and shell magazines, which could not possibly have been 
effected by taking the forts in front. 

4. The forts could bring fewer guns to bear on the boats in this posi- 
tion than in any other, except perhaps in position No. 2; but at 
the commencement of the attack this position would have been 
extremely dangerous to occupy, as the vessels would have come 
under the very muzzles of the guns in Forts Nos. 4 and 1. 

* Translated for Journal R. U.S. Inst. 
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¢. In this position the range of the nearest fort—not to mention that 
of the most distant—was such that there was every reason for 
hoping that the projectiles from most of the guns, in clearing the 
rear face of the work which was lower than the flank face, would 
burst inside the fort and cause an explosion of the powder and 
shell magazines, which, as is well known in all Chinese forts, are 
almost entirely unprotected in the rear. Besides this the shells 
would have the widest effect on the garrison. 

2. The reason for concentrating the fire of the gun-boats on each fort 
at a time, instead of distributing it all over the forts, is self-evident. 

3. It was decided to attack Fort No. 4 first for the following rea- 
sons : 

a. This fort was protected on all sides by a comparatively high breast- 
work or parapet at a short distance from the fort itself. There- 
fore it offered much greater resistance to the guns of the boats than 
the other forts, for the shells in most cases would either hit this 
breastwork or would clear the whole fort without doing any real 
harm. Forthis reason this fort, although less powerfully armed 
than the southern forts, was really more invulnerable to artillery 
fire. Thus it was most important to capture No. 4 first, because 
then the other forts would be more at our mercy. To prepare the 
way for the land troops was not such an impossible task for the 
gun-boats, as it was fairly safe to count on the combined fire of 
all the Q.F. guns in the boats, compelling the Chinese to take 
shelter behind the parapets and thus, if not altogether silencing 
the musketry fire on the advancing storming parties, at any rate 
considerably reducing it. 

6. With the gun-boats stationed according to disposition No. 1 the 
direction of the attack throughout its entire extent would lie out- 
side the line of fire of the gun-boats, so that they (the gun boats) 
would not have to cease firing until the attacking party were 
right up to the breastwork. 

c. A double-covered way led from this fort to Fort No. 1, thus en- 
abling the storming parties, after capturing No. 4, to move for- 
ward on No. 1, being screened the while from the guns of the 
south forts. 

d. On the capture of Forts Nos. 4 and 1 the gun-boats would be en- 
abled to draw nearer them, and, by occupying disposition No. 2, 
to open fire on the flanks of the south forts when the attacking 
parties, advancing on the south forts, would again be outside the 
line of fire of our gun-boats. 

4. Disposition No. 2 was selected for the following reasons :— 

a. By taking up this position after the capture of Forts Nos. 4 and 1, 
the gun-boats would be able to concentrate their fire on the flanks 
of Forts Nos. 2 and 3 at a comparatively short range, while only 
a very few of the guns in these forts could be brought to bear on 
the gun-boats, as Fort No. 3 would be nearly in a line with No. 
2, and the guns in Fort No. 2 would mask one another. 

6. The gun-boats’ fire ought to be particularly effective on Forts Nos. 
2 and 3, as, in addition to being well exposed, these works were 
not provided with traverses. 

Regarding that bend in the river which was selected for disposition 
No. 1, the following points should be noted :— 
The extent of this bend of the river (see Plate 7) is 6 cables. Since the 
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average length of the gun-boats was 200 feet, and the intervals between 
them three-quarters of a cable length, it was not possible to station 
more than six in this bend of the river. Thus the majority of the boats 
would not only have been of no real use before the occupation of dis- 
position No. 2, but they might have done a greal deal of harm, as they 
would have been obliged to have anchored either somewhat higher up 
the river or at Tongku itself, and having to fire at an object they could 
not see across the other gun-boats, they would have run a good chance 
of hitting the latter. To reduce in disposition No. 1 the intervals be- 
tween gun-boats to less than three-quarters of a cable length would not 
have been possible, as a change in the tide during the attack would 
have to be counted on. To use kedge-anchors at the stern would also 
have been dangerous, as the hawser might be cut by a shell, which 
would cause the craft to turn to the current, and so bring about a colli- 


sion with the next boat. 
* * 


The forces that the Allies could dispose of, and the strength of the 
forts, may be seen in detail from the following table: 


ARMAMENT OF FORTS. 


Fort No. r. 


152-millimetre Armstrong with all-round fire and with 

a 2%-inch steel shield. . . I 
120-millimetre Krupp guns with all-round fire and 1%- 

inch steel shields. 2 
6-inch Krupp on fortress gun carriages . 7 
6-inch S.B. cast-iron. . . 7 
8-centimetre Krupp on field carriages ee oe ee 3 
8-centimetre Krupp on fortress carriages. . 2 
Cast-iron mortars... . I 
Copper or brass guns... . 3 


Fort No. 2. 


150-millimetre Krupp on mountings, with all-round 
training and shields - - - - ae. 
152-millimetre Armstrong with all- round fire and 
13/-inch steel shields - + 
120-millimetre Krupp with all-round fire and 1%- 
inch steel shields’ - - 
6-inch Krupp on fortress carriages - - 
8-inch Krupp M.L.R. - - 
180-millimetre short Chinese M. L. R. - 
8-inch cast-iron S.B. guns - - - 


Various calibre S.B. - - - 50 
8-centimetre Krupp on field carriages 2 
8-centimetre Krupp on fortress carriages - 3 
Brass and iron mortars. - - - - * ¥ 


Total - - - + + 74 gums. 
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Fort No. 3 (New). 
24-centimetre Krupp on mountings with all-round 


fire, without shields - - - - - 2 
: 21-centimetre Krupp, as above - - - ~ 
15-centimetre Krupp, as above - - - - & 
16-centimetre Krupp on fortress mountings - - 
6-inch Krupp on fortress mountings - - - 4 
8-centimetre on field carriages - . - - 4 
Total - - - - - - - 18 guns. 
Fort No. 4. 
120-millimetre Krupp with all-round fire and 1%- 
inch steel shields + - - - - - 4 
8-centimetre Krupp on naval mountings - - § 
8-centimetre Krupp on field carriages” - - a 
5-inch Vavasseur guns - - - - 
5-inch steel M.L.R. . - - - - - - 8 
12-pounder brass guns_~ - - - - - 4 
6-pounder brass guns - - - - - - 3 
Cast-iron mortar - - - - - 
Total - - - - - - 31 guns. 
Fort No. §. 
8-centimetre Krupp on field carriages’ - - - 9 
6-inch Krupp on fortress mountings - - 
Various cast-iron - - - 
Brass guns - - - - - - - - 2 
Mortars - - - - - 
Total - - - - 21 guns. 
In the accompanying table is shown the calibre and number of 


guns: — 

a. Mounted in each fort. 

6. Which could be brought to bear when attacked from the sea (from 
the front). 

¢c. Which could be trained on the river. 

ad. Which could be trained on the gun-boats when the latter were oc- 
cupying the stations of the first period of the action. 

é. Which actually had been brought to bear on the boats as far as 
could be judged from the appearance of the guns and of the 
mountings when examined on the day following the battle. 


Table No. r. 


Fort No.1. | Fort No. 2. | Fort No. 3. | Fort No. 4. | Fort No. 5. Total. 
Calibre of guns. 

24-centimetre Q.F.. 2] 2) 2] 2 |= 2| 2| 2) 2 
152-millimetre 1) 3) 3) 3) 3) 4) 4) 4) 4) 4 

af al 2) a} a} 2] 2) 2} 4! 8) 8) 8) 8 
6-inch 7| 2|—|—| 6 5| 2} 4] 4] 
16-centimetre -|-|- 4) |\—|—|—| 4) 
8-centimetre 5} 1) 4) 4) 3) 4! 3) 4) 4 4) 4) 3) 9) 4) 2) 2) 2) 9) 7 4|—|—'!32|16| 18/16 
Various c.i.S.B. | 4) 3} 9 —|-|—|—|—|—| 7) 3/--|—|—| 4 
Cast-iron mortars | I 3| —|-|-| | 7| 
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In this way the boats had been the targets of the following = _ 
Q.F. guns of large calibre . 


Q.F. guns of medium calibre - - - 
B.L. guns of medium calibre - - - 
B.L. guns of small calibre - - - - - Ir 
M.L. guns - - - - - - - - 2 
Total - : - - - - - 33 gums. 


Armament of the gun-boats that took part in the attack on the 
forts :— 


Bobr.”’ 
g-inch - - - - - - I 
6-inch 30-calibre - - - - - - I 
g-pounder, 1887 mark - - - - - 6 
37-millimetre 5-barrel Hotchkiss - - - - 4 
2%-inch Boronovsky - - - - 
‘* Koreets.’’ 
8-inch 35-calibre = - - - - - - - 2 
6-inch 35-calibre - - - » 
g-pounder 1877 pattern - - - - - - 4 
2%-inch Baronovsky - - - - - - I 
37-millimetre 5-barrel Hotchkiss’ - - - - 4 
47-millimetre 5-barrel Hotchkiss - - - - 
‘‘Giliak.”’ 
120-millimetre Q.F. Canet - - - - - I 
75-millimetre - - 5 
47-millimetre 1-barrel Hotchkiss | - - - 4 
37-millimetre 1-barrel Hotchkiss - - - 2 
2%-inch Baronovsky - - - I 
Machine guns~—- - - ‘ - 2 
100-millimetre Q.F.guns- - - - - 6 
47-millimetre Q.F.Guns_~ - - - 4 
37-millimetre Maxim - - - 3 
‘* Algerine.”’ 


88-millimetre Q.F. - - - - - - 4 
37-millimetre Q.F. Maxim - - - - 8 
Maxim machine guns - - . - - 4 


Thus the total number of guns in all the ships amounted to 71 


Of these there were able to fire at the forts, and actually did fire, the 
following :— 

Q.F. medium calibre - - - 
Q.F. small calibre - - 
Cartridge guns, large calibre - 
Cartridge guns, medium calibre 
Cartridge guns, small calibre - 
Machine guns - . - - 
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Total of guns - - 
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Number of Shells fired—‘'Bobr.”’ 


g-inch shells - - - - . - - 4 
6-inch shells - ‘ - - - - - 62 
g-pounder shells - - - - - 202 
A -millimetre shells (5 barrel) - - - - 500 
2%-inch shells (Baranovsky) - - - - 30 

‘‘Koreets.”’ 
8-inch shells © - - . - - - - 100 
6-inch shells - - - - 68 
g-pounder shells - - - 150 
47-millimetre shells - - - - 340 
37-millimetre shells - - - - - 600 
2%-inch (Baranovsky) - - - - - 45 

‘*Giliak.”’ 

120-millimetre shells - - - - - 66 
75-miliimetre shells - - - - - 857 
47-millimetre shells - - - - - 660 
2%-inch shells - - - - - - 235 
Machine - - - - - 15,000 

““Lion.”’ 
138-millimetre shells - - - - - 81 
100-millimetre shells - - - 71 
37-millimetre shells - . - - - 1,200 

‘*Algerine.”’ 

Fired in all 595 rounds. 
‘Utis.”’ 

88-millimetre shells - - - - - 658 
37-millimetre shells - - - - - I,19g0 
Machine guns~ - - - - - - - 3,174 


' Injuries to the Forts.—Fort No. r.—1. Both barbettes on which the 
152-millimetre and 120-millimetre Q.F. guns were mounted were 
ploughed up by shells and splinters. 

2. The shield of one of the 120-millimetre guns was pierced in 
several places by shells which burst behind the shield apparently right 
on the gun; the gun, however, was not damaged and was able to be 
worked. 

3. A large explosion in the powder magazine. 

4. Three 6-inch guns were disabled. 

5. The parapet facing the river was badly ploughed up by shells 
bursting. 

Fort No, 2.—1. The 150-millimetre Q.F. gun had its shield pierced, 
its compressor cylinder damaged, and the gun jammed. The gun was 
put out of action. 

2. The 120-millimetre Q.F. gun nearest the river had its shield 
pierced in four places, besides having five dents caused by splinters; 
the compressor cylinder on the port side was broken, and the gun was 
put out of action. 
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3. A shell struck a 120-millimetre Q.F. gun near the revolving- 
plate, tearing away the bolts which fixed the foundation to the barbette. 
The gun was put out of action. 

4. The shield of a 120-millimetre Q.F. was penetrated in two places, 
the compressor cylinder damaged, and the gun put out of action. 

5. The training gear of a 152-millimetre Q.F. gun was damaged. 
The gun could not be worked. 

6. Two 6-inch and one 8-centimetre were disabled. 

7. Eight explosions took place in the casemates of the left parapet 
(that facing the sea) where the cartridges, shells, and powder were 
stored. 

8. Great explosion in a powder magazine. 

9. Great explosion in a cartridge magazine. 

10. The commandant’s house and various buildings were destroyed. 

Fort No. 3.—1. <A 21-centimetre Q.F. gun was damaged and could 
not be worked. 

2. Explosion in a small cartridge magazine. 

Fort No. 4.—1. One 120-millimetre Q.F. gun had its shield pierced 
in three places and its elevating gear damaged. The gun was put out 
of action. 

2. Another 120-millimetre Q.F. had its shield pierced in two places 
besides receiving other injuries. The gun was put out of action. 

3. Two faces of the parapet commanding the river were clean 
razed by shells. The massing of the shells around the 120-millimetre 
Q.F. guns was particularly noticeable. 

4. Four 8-centimetre guns were disabled. 

Fort No. 5 had no injuries. 

The following analysis of the damage done by the fire from the gun- 
boats is given :— 

1. Out of the sixteen Q.F. large and small-calibre guns which 
were the most dangerous to the gun-boats eight were disabled, and out 
of the eleven which remained uninjured, by the end of the second period 
of the attack, six could still be worked, five of these, however, were in 
Fort No. 3, which, by reason of its remoteness and its apparently 
limited supply of cartridges, inflicted no harm on the gun-boats. Owing 
to this the gun-boats generally did not direct their fire on it, yet for all 
that one gun in this fort was disabled. 

2. Three large explosions of the powder and cartridge magazines 
took place, and another explosion in Fort No. 2 compelled the Chinese 
to fly from the fort. Eight small explosions took place. 

3. Considerable amount of damage was done to the interior of the 
forts, especially to Fort No. 2. 

Such excellent shooting, both in point of accuracy and in the 
distribution of the fire, allowed the plan of attack to be carried out in all 
its details, and thanks to it the Chinese, at the most decisive moment 
of the action, could only dispose of six Q.F. guns, five of which were in 
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Fort No. 3, whose fire was made extremely difficult by being masked by 
Fort No. 2. In the latter fort, the most dangerous to the gun-boats, 
only one Q.F. gun remained that could be fired. 

The author makes the following deductions :— 

1. A bombardment, even of comparatively weak forts by ex- 
clusively direct fire, especially from the front, unsupported by land 
forces, is absolute folly. To destroy permanent fortifications from ships 
and silence their batteries, mortars are absolutely necessary in the ships. 
This is especially the case when attacking batteries on high ground 
when direct fire is wholly without effect. 

2. Not being protected throughout their entire extent, the ammu- 
nition hoists will not work after the first few shots. An explosive shell, 
even of small calibre, will put the elevator out of action and so cut off 
the cartridge magazine from the guns it is meant to feed. Toensuretke 
supply of ammunition being continued, beside the armor protection of 
the elevator shafts and in addition to the donkey engines, both electric 
and hand-working, there ought to be arranged:—A hand delivery 
through the elevator shafts in case of any injuries happening to the 
engines, the hawser, or the sheaves; and in the event of the shaft 
itself getting damaged, there ought to be a hand delivery alongside 
it through specially constructed hatchways and man-holes. 

3. The fighting light arrangements generally, and the lighting of 
the cartridge and shell magazines in particular, should be without fail of 
a double nature—both electric and from some other source. For the 
latter compartments candle-light is not suitable, as owing to the com- 
paratively high temperature in them the candles are likely to melt. 

4. The view, often expressed, that gun-shields less than 4 to 5 
inches thick afford no protection whatever to the gun’s crew or to the 
gun itself, has been entirely confirmed. They simply serve as traps to 
catch the shells. 


CARRIER PIGEONS.—Heretofore carrier pigeons were carried by the 
cavalry with feet drawn up and wings folded in zinc tubes placed in 
baskets attached to-the saddle; now they are carried slung over the 
back. The jolting soon rendered the bird lifeless or unfit for duty, as 
all the feathers were removed from the back, leaving the flesh bare and 
sore. The birds are still placed in tubes made of wicker, lined with 
hair, the elasticity of which deadens the effect of the jolting. Three 
tubes can be carried in a basket. If left in the tubes several days the 
birds get so numb they die. To prevent this a form of folding cage is 
now carried into which the birds are placed at a halt, so they can rest 
and partake of nourishment. Twelve cavalrymen are sent each year to 
the military pigeon station at Vaugiraud to take a course of instruction 
in the handling and treatment of pigeons.—(Voles of Military Interest, 
7900.) 


HOME COAST-DEFENCE AND SUBMARINE MINES. 


By A NAVAL OFFICER. 


(From the United Service Magazine.) 


Ts is an Italian picture, dated some time in the Middle Ages, 
that shows an Englishman, perfectly naked; in his hand he 
holds a pair of scissors, at his feet are bundles of cloth; under- 

neath is written: ‘‘ He knows not what fashion to wear, so goes 
naked.’’ 

Centuries have made but little difference in our national character ; 
for we are as undecided as a nation, in our preparations for war, as was 
the Englishman in the picture as to the fashion of his clothes. 

It has lately been said by an impartial authority, that the English 
arrangement—it cannot be called a system—of coast-defence, is the 
worst in Europe. Indeed, what good thing can be said of a plan that 
places the submarine mining defences during peace under the War 
Office, during war under the Admiralty? It is because the War Office 
and the Admiralty cannot decide which department should undertake 
the duties of coast-defence, that this extraordinary arrangement exists. 
How the Admiralty intend to find time to do this work during war that 
they cannot find time for in peace, is only known to themselves. 
Apparently to make a little extra work, the an old iron-clad that 
forms the floating torpedo depot of the Western Division, is to lie at 
Devonport as long as peace lasts, but if war breaks out is to go to Fal- 
mouth under her own steam. 

The Royal Engineers are second to none in the performance of their 
professional duties, but they are not sailors, and should not be expected 
to do sailors’ work. One would think that the modern additions to 
their regular duties—such as ballooning, the care of Government tele- 
graphs, and railway works—would be quite sufficient for a corps that 
is not numerically strong, without the burden of submarine mining 
being thrust on to its over-burdened shoulders. 

Submarine mining is essentially sailors’ work ; not only are sailors 
better fitted to handle ropes, wire cables, boats, barges and steamers 
than soldiers; but only sailors know the way that ships approach a 
harbor, the channels that will be used and those that will not. Only 
sailors can understand the rise and fall and variation in the strength of 
the tides. Without this knowledge it is impossible to place the mines 
in the right position, or to moor the mines so as to float at the correct 
distance from the surface. If moored too deep the 1:ines will be useless ; 
if too near the surface they will be seen and avoided. The Royal 
Engineers have to acquire this knowledge as they best can, and are 
often in despair; on consulting half a dozen different authorities, from 
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Whitaker’s Almanac to the Admiralty, they get half a dozen different 
opinions. 

In any well-thought-out, carefully arranged system of coast-defence 
there must be codperation between forts and ships, submarine mines, 
land-patrols and sea-patrols. 

The latest links in the armor of coast-defence are submarine boats 
and Marconi’s system of wireless telegraphy. 

All of these arrangements, except the forts, are certainly worked 
better by sailors than soldiers. If this is so—and by the light of com- 
mon sense it is so—then of course the command of the coast-defence 
forces should be given to a sailor. It has been pointed out by a dis- 
tinguished admiral, that the most suitable men for this command are 
the Naval Commanders-in-chief at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Queenstown 
and Sheerness. Their knowledge of the coast and their professional 
qualifications ; the number of ships under their orders ; the large num- 
ber of men in the naval barracks spoiling for want of work ; the presence 
of the gunnery and torpedo schools, all under the command of the Port 
Admirals—unite as factors denoting the fitness of the naval admirals 
for the post. 

There are, as usual, two opinions on the subject: whether the com- 
mand and personnel should be naval or military ; but it is certain that 
sitting still and doing next to nothing will not settle this or any other 
question. At present there are a certain number of mines and miners; 
of the miners, it would appear to be the best plan to concentrate the 
Royal Engineer Submarine Mining Companies and Sections, on the 
defence of our great dockyards and arsenals at Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Sheerness and Milford Haven, and to place the defence of the rest of our 
ports, rivers and estuaries in the hands of the Royal Navy and the 
Volunteers. 

The submarine mining portion of the Royal Engineer Militia should 
be separated from the army and ‘‘turned over’’ to the navy; as mili- 
tary organization, drill, and red coats are totally unsuited to the wants 
or tastes of the men. 

The advantages of placing the coast-defence forces under an admiral 
would be, that a strict and careful inspection of the defences would be 
made by an efficient officer of high rank, with ships and men under his 
command ; that regulations would be made to close certain channels at 
certain times, due notice of which would be given. Under the present 
arrangement, submarine mines cannot be laid where they would be re- 
quired in war, lest a few fishermen might be inconvenienced or a few 
vessels lose a tide or two. 

No doubt a great deal of inconvenience, and some loss, would be 
caused by the blocking of all or some of the deep-water channels of our 
principal ports—commercial and national—during three or four days in 
the year. But it is absolutely necessary to do so, if our submarine 
mining defences are to be really effective. One day might be long 
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enough in the summer, but two would certainly be required in the winter. 
Where two channels exist, as at Plymouth, only one at a time need be 
closed. At other places it would be necessary to prevent the navigation 
of big ships, while the mines were laid out, tested and raised. In time, 
this interference with navigation would come to be looked on as merely 
four extra days of fog a year. 

Great changes or even little ones cannot be made immediately, but 
the changes in the command and personnel of the forces indicated can 
be made, and would strengthen the army without weakening the navy. 
In the composition of a submarine mining force a small number of sci- 
entific, highly trained officers and instructors are necessary; but the 
bulk of this force could be formed from retired officers and pensioners. 
Retired officers of the Royal Engineers are now employed. 

However strong the naval and military forces of the country may 
be, and however well the coast may be defended, it is certain that to pre- 
vent riots, there must be an adequate supply of bread in the country. 
The Government of this country have been asked to build granaries for 
the storage of grain in our large cities and centres of population; but of 
course cannot decide to do anything. With a year’s supply of grain in 
hand, we should have time to pull ourselves together, in the event of 
our (as usual) meeting reverses in the early stages of a war. 

England is peculiarly lucky in having, lying at our very door, a 
large and fertile island; capable of raising nearly enough cattle, sheep, 
pigs, horses and grain to satisfy our national wants. Wheat in large 
quantities Ireland cannot grow; but oats and rye make good bread 
when wheat cannot be found. All the resources of civilization that we 
possess should be brought to bear; laws passed, money advanced ; any- 
thing and everything possible to make Ireland contented and to turn 
her into what nature and a good providence have always intended her 
for—that is, a national food-store, and a nursery for a brave and genial 
people. 

The chimera that a moderate imcrease in the price of bread would 
cause riots is absurd; dear coal, iron or cotton, coupled with the want 
of employment, are much more likely to cause us trouble. 

Boom defences to close the entrance of harbors and rivers are a 
necessary part of coast and harbor defence; and naturally can be better 
worked by sailors than soldiers. Ships cannot lie in safety at Spithead, 
Sheerness, Plymouth, Portsmouth, or Milford Haven without boom de- 
fences, even though a fleet of picket-boats are employed. To defend 
Spithead a great number of booms—iron and wood—would be required ; 
also hulks and floats, to act as supports, and armed depots for torpedo- 
craft and electric lights. In addition to the booms, enormous quanti- 
ties of moorings, anchors, ropes and wires must be numbered, lettered 
and stored away. 

Boom defences cannot be improvised—they must be ready on the 
spot, and should be in position twice a year, winter and summer. 
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As matters now stand, there is nothing in our plans of coast-defence 
that could prevent the French from entering our harbors, national and 
commercial, on the expiration of a twelve-hours’ ultimatum, and work- 
ing their fill of destruction, should they care to risk the loss of a few 
lives and small craft. 


SABRE PistoL_.—The French cavalry is considering the advisability 
of adopting a sabre pistol, weighing one-third more than the present 
sabre. It is so arranged that at every thrust a bullet may be fired by 
simply jerking back the blade 2 millimetres. It is hoped this weapon 
will aid the cavalry in attack, particularly in a hand-to-hand encounter 
with hostile cavalry. The weapon can be used unloaded as well as 
loaded.—(Noles of Military Interest, 1900.) 


MeExico.—‘‘ Mexico Militar’’ states that the Mexican cavalry are 
equipped with petards or hand grenades, which consist of one cartridge 
of Nobel dynamite with three parts of nitroglycerine and one part of 
kieselguhr. Each grenade weighs about 113 grammes and is enclosed 
in a tin shell 140 minims long, 32 minims wide and 25 minims thick, 
having at one end a small hole plugged with a piece of wood. Con- 
nected with the wooden plug is a string, by means of which the plug 
can be quickly withdrawn. When the grenade is to be used, a percus- 
sion cap takes the place of the plug. The advantage of the plug is that, 
as long as the wooden plug is not removed, it is impossible to explode 
the grenade. A heavy blow with a hammer has no effect upon it, and 
when the grenade is thrust into a flame it smoulders away without ex- 
ploding. Only a detonation, caused by the striking of the percussion 
cap, or by a firearm in its vicinity, can make the grenade explode. A 
single grenade is sufficient to shatter a telegraph pole; for the disrup- 
tion of a portion of a railroad track several are necessary, and their num- 
ber depends upon the length of the line to be destroyed, while the force 
of the explosion is enhanced by covering the grenades with earth or 
stones. Ifa breach is to be made in a wall, the grenades are hung upon 
the wall by cords ; other methods of using such grenades in war will be 
tried. During the months of November and December last year sevéral 
Mexican military cadets and two cavalry regiments were instructed 
and exercised in the employment of the various methods of demolition, 
although for economy’s sake only one man actually went through the 
exercises while the others looked on.—/nfernationale Revue (June, 1901. 
—Dresden). 


THE NEGRO AS SOLDIER AND OFFICER. 
(4ditorial Evening Post.) 


¢ ee mustering-out this month of two negro volunteer regiments 
after nearly two years of creditable service in the Philippines, 
and the recent appointment of three colored men as officers in 

the enlarged Regular army, have again called public attention to 
the negro as a soldier. Sufficient praise has not, however, been ac- 
corded to the President for appointing these men, or to the army exam- 
ining boards, which found two of them qualified for promotion from the 
ranks and recommended them for advancement, in spite of the prejudice 
existing in the army against the negro officer, 

That the colored soldiers have fairly earned this representation 
among the commissioned ranks by brave work before Santiago and in 
the Philippines does not detract from the merit of the action. The sad 
experiences of Cadet Whittaker and of ex-Lieutenant Flipper in the 
eighties, and the difficulty of adjusting the relations of white and negro 
officers within the same garrison without injury to discipline or sub- 
stantial injustice, would have been quite sufficient excuses for a Secre- 
tary of War or a President who wished to shirk his duty. Hitherto 
such colored officers as have been in the army were lieutenants in negro 
regiments, and therefore the subordinates of nearly all the white ot- 
ficers, and unlikely to exercise command over them. But now that the 
one colored officer who has been in the army during the last few years 
has risen to be an extremely efficient captain of cavalry, and a colored 
man has been appointed a major in the Pay Department, a genuine test 
of the discipline of the army is at hand. 

* * * 

It remains to be seen whether the white officers will have the good 
sense and still better taste to recognize that it is the uniform and rank 
which they have to obey in following the commands of a superior, and 
that for military purposes the color of that superior’s skin is of as little 
importance as his personal and private character. What social rela- 
tions there will be between white and colored officers will depend on 
the manliness and the training which the white officer has received, as 
well as on the tact of the colored ones. There have already been strik- 
ing examples among the latter of good judgment and a proper recogni- 
tion of the difficulties of their position. 

To the current issue of the JouRNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE IN- 
sTiTuTion, Capt. R. L. Bullard, a Regular army officer,who commanded 
an absolutely raw Alabama regiment of plantation and town negroes 
during the Spanish-American War, has contributed an account of his 
experiences with them, which throws much light upon their value from 
the military point of view. It is their light-heartedness and happiness 
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which impressed him most. ‘‘ From daylight until far in the night, a 
negro camp is a steady hum of laughter and talk, dance, song, shout, 
and the twang of musical instruments. It is a scene full of life and 
fun, of jostling, scuffling, and racing, of clown performances and cake- 
walks, of impromptu minstrelsy, speech-making, and preaching, of 
deviling, guying, and fighting, both real and mimic.’’ Such social 
natures have they that Colonel Bullard could not keep his sentinels by 
themselves. ‘‘Colonel,’’ said a visitor, ‘‘ your sentinels are sociable 
fellows. I saw No. 5 over at the end of his beat entertaining No. 6 
with some fancy manual of arms. Afterwards, with equal amiability, 
No. 6 executed a most artistic cakewalk.’’ But the chronic complainer 
is practically unknown in a negro regiment, provided that the cook 
‘*gives them a square deal.’’ Otherwise there will be trouble right 
away. But nothing else worries, however exhausting and comfortless 
the exigencies of the service, however trying the climatic conditions. 
The colored cavalrymen had hardly dug their trenches under the trop- 
ical rains of Santiago before smuggled musical instruments appeared 
and the singing began. 

From the beginning the negro recruit recognizes the authority of 
his officers as a white one does not, but he wishes those officers to be 
far above him in rank and social standing, and only the most unquali- 
fied backing up of the non-commissioned officers gives them the influ- 
ence and authority they need. In his captain the negro soon learns to 
have ‘‘a most remarkable trust and reliance,’’ and that officer has to 
become banker for the entire company if all is to go well. For the 
negro soldier loses all his money at once, in gaming or otherwise, and 
must be tided over judiciously to the next pay day. One of his diffi- 
culties is his irresistible propensity for carrying concealed weapons, and 
here it is not the razor, but the pistol, which attracts. Another is his 
susceptibility to the contagion of passions and excitement. It is 
through example and ridicule, and not through scolding, that he is best 
reproved. But the most powerful aid in getting discipline Colonel 
Bullard found to be the appeal to him for the honor and advancement 
of his race—his ‘‘most sensitive point.’’ Touching him here, the 
Colonel found that this appeal ‘‘made the dirty clean, the ragged 
whole, the crooked straight, and the lazy work, the ignorant learn and 
the disorderly and riotous quiet.’’ There is a striking lesson in this 
which all who are working to uplift the negro in any walk of life 
should not fail to note. In conclusion, Colonel Bullard affirms that the 
average negro volunteer ‘‘comes to the colors with more of the first 
urgently needed qualities of the soldier and readier for service than the 
white.’’ 

The same favorable testimony has long come from the Regular army. 
Excellence in drill, pride in the service, passionate devotion to just 
officers and of officers to them, contentedness and happy endurance— 
these are to be found in the negro Regular as well as in the Volunteer. 
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For years the colored regiments, and particularly the Ninth Cavalry, 
stood at the head of the army in the Inspector-General’s reports, being 
especially distinguished for their few desertions. As brave soldiers the 
colored Americans won their spurs the day Shaw died on Wagner's 
walls to be ‘‘buried among his niggers.’’ Their valorous conduct at 
Santiago was but a repetition of Civil War and Indian campaign 
achievements, even when their beloved white officers were shot down 
and they went ahead under their sturdy sergeants—with their eyes to 


the front. 


REPORT OF Major Woopsury, SURGEON, U. S. V.—The field ma- 
nceeuvres of the German army in 1899 were observed by Dr. Woodbury, 
late major and surgeon, U. S. V., and he has submitted a report to the 
War Department on the hygienic, sanitary, and medical arrangements 
of the German military establishment. Each man’s feet are inspected 
by one of his company officers at least twice a week in barracks and 
oftener in active field manceuvres. Socks and boots are also inspected 
at the same time as to cleanliness. The entire body of each man is in- 
spected once a month by a company and a medical officer tor heart 
lesions, hernia, venereal disorders, skin diseases, etc. The total weight 
of each man’s equipment, pack and piece, is 60 pounds. The shelter 
tent is rolled and attached to the knapsack ; no blanket roll, slung from 
the shoulder to the hip, is allowed. Each man carries his own pro- 
visions in an aluminum canister on top of his knapsack, no haversack 
being used. When the top or lid of the canister is removed, the bot- 
tom may be used as a-kettle and the top as a coffee-pot. In the field two 
men usually mess together, one making soup in the bottom of his can- 
ister, while the other makes coffee in the bottom of his, and the tops 
are used for plates. The food is sufficient and of good quality. A daily 
ration consists of one-half pound of meat, a pound of fresh vegetables, 
a portion of split peas or beans for soup, and two ounces of coffee, choco- 
late or cocoa.—(Notes of Military Interest, 1900.) 
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OBSERVATIONS IN CHINA AND THE TROPICS ON THE ARMY 
RATION AND THE POST EXCHANGE OR CANTEEN.* 


By Major Louris LIVINGSTON SEAMAN, M.D., LL. B., 
LATE SURGEON First U. S. V. ENGINEERS. 


KING, United States Military Hospital No. 1, Camp Reilly, occu- 
P pies one of the many compounds of the Temple of Agriculture, 

one of the most sacred and classic spots in the Celestial Empire. 

It is here that the ‘‘Son of Heaven,’’ attended by high religious 
functionaries, comes annually in great pomp and splendor, on the Chinese 
New Year (corresponding with our 19th of February) to break the soil with 
his own hands, and to pray to the gods of aic, and water, that sunshine 
and rain may bring bounteous crops to his land, and that prosperity 
and happiness may thereby come to his people. For reasons unneces- 
sary to mention, for the first time in centuries, this beautiful and poetical 
ceremony was this year omitted. Occidental ideas in the way of puni- 
tive expeditions, revenge, lootings, ravishings, pillagings, the torch, 
drowning by thousands (twelve thousand innocents in one day driven 
into the Amur River at Blagoveshinski), being some of the methods now 
in vogue, for impressing a ‘ higher civilization ’’ on this unhappy land. 
But, as Kipling might say, ‘‘this is another story,’’ only, it may 
be added, with patriotic pride, General Chaffee and the American forces 
were not participants in these acts of vandalism. They never forgot 
the laws of honorable warfare, and no deed can be attributed to them 
that will tarnish the bright escutcheon of this great Republic. 

There is but one style of architecture in China, and its types never 
become monotonous because it is so artistically perfect. The larger 
temples, notably those in the forbidden City, the Ming Tombs, and 
those in the Compounds of ‘‘ Agriculture ’’ and ‘‘ Heaven ’’ are built on 
a raised dais of granite or marble masonry. They have neither base- 
ment nor gallery. The curved overhanging tiled roof is supported by 
almost windowless walls, saved for here and there latticed openings and 
by massive columns of wood with heavy crossbeams. The splendor of 
the interior decorations is dazzling. Red in lacquer is the prevailing 
tint of the walls, while the monster crossbeams and ceiling are covered 
with innumerable dragons in gold and silver, on a frescoed background 
of green and blue. It is in such a building of splendid magnificence that 
the Medical staff of ‘‘ The Chinese Relief Expedition ’’ has quartered it- 
self, and where, by invitation, I found myself most pleasantly billeted 
for nearly two months of the past winter. The floor space of the 
Temple being greater than was needed by the staff, one end was _parti- 
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tioned off as a dispensary, but the principal medical supplies were housed 
in a separate building. Flanking the main Temple on either side of the 
compound, are two others, one used as a recreation hall for the soldiers, 
the other as a hospital, with abundance of room for medical, surgical 
and venereal wards, together with operating rooms and nurses’ quarters. 
Both hospital corps men and trained female nurses are in attendance, 
and an extra diet kitchen supplies many delicacies. The service, under 
Major Ives, is most admirably conducted by Lieutenant Greenleaf and 
his able assistants, and the results obtained compare favorably with 
those of our best hospitals at home. 
* * 

The climate of Peking in winter is cold, dry and clear, ranging in 
January from 30 degrees Fahrenheit, to ten below zero, without a storm 
during the month, except the wind, which often blows a gale, driving 
the dust in blinding clouds. Anyone who has ever experienced a 
Peking dust-storm will never want to repeat it; he will find that in- 
halations of ancestral dust are not conducive to healthful respiration. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that a rather large proportion of cases 
should be found under the heading of ‘‘ respiratory diseases, ’’ especially 
when it is remembered that the troops, prior to their arrival in China, 
had served nearly two years in the tropical Philippines. They were the 
only ones of the Allied Army quartered in tents (Sibley’s) and pneu- 
monia was the dreaded enemy. You will observe in the list enumerated 
there is but one case of typhoid fever. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note, that, on their arrival in China, it was the boast of the medi- 
cal officers of the German army that ‘‘typhus ’’ fever (our typhoid or 
enteric) and ‘‘ dysentery ’’ were comparatively unknown visitors to their 
camps. Criticisms of the losses of the American army from these causes 
during the Spanish-American War, by our Teutonic colleagues, are not 
yet forgotten, and perhaps the lesson to the Americans has not been 
without benefit. At any rate, within two months of the arrival of the 
German army in China, its hospitals contained over five hundred cases 
of typhoid fever, followed by an appalling list of fatalities, while the 
wards of the American hospitals were, and are still, singularly free. 
I found but one case either in Tien Tsin or Peking, and this man was a 
convalescent, while the number in the German wards still remains in 
the hundreds. The Americans have six water-distilling plants, while 
our neighbors have none, and therein undoubtedly lies one of the potent 
reasons for this remarkable contrast. Indeed, it may be added, the 
Americans had the only water distilling-plant in operation in Peking. 
Its capacity was so much greater than the requirements of the army, 
that two tons of the surplus water was donated by the hospital depart- 
ment to the Japanese army every day of the winter. The American 
Quartermaster (Major Byron) also cut and stored eight hundred tons of 
ice in Peking, at a cost of 1252 Mexican dollars. It was the only ice 
ever housed in that ancient city, and curious bodies of natives used to 
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gather around the camp to watch the novel work of the ‘foreign 
devils ’’ and coolies. 

It was, indeed, most gratifying, after spending a fair share of time 
during the past three years in the military hospitals of Porto Rico, Cuba 
and the Philippines, where a vast majority of the patients were suffer- 
ing from preventable diseases—diseases resulting from blunders and ig- 
norance—to make a tour through the wards at Camp Reilly and to note 
the distinctly different type of cases. The low percentage of all illnesses, 
except venereal, and especially the almost total absence of the class 
termed ‘‘ digestive diseases,’’ offer a startling contrast to conditions ex- 
isting during the Spanish-American War in Porto Rico or Cuba. There 
I have seen as high as seventy-five per cent. of a command suffering 
from these diseases at one time. Or in the Philippines where, despite 
the constant depletion of the wards by death, or hospital ships, or 
United States Army transports, carrying from a hundred to five hundred 
invalided or convalescent men home per month, the percentage of these 
cases remains persistently high. One naturally looks sharply for the 
cause of this startling difference—a difference from 1-200 of one per cent. 
to seventy-five per cent. A glance at the men at their mess and a con- 
sideration of their environment discloses the secret. What appetites— 
what digestions! You would not believe these men were the emaciated, 
sallow-cheeked troops who came as the American army from the Philip- 
pines last summer. But they are. Here in this invigorating zero tem- 
perature, where animal heat is rapidly radiated and where nutritious 
foods, rich in fats and carbon, are requisite to maintain the body’s tem- 
perature, the men show evidences of splendid health. 

* * * 

If any vindication were necessary for the theory for regulating the 
ration of an army to suit climatic conditions, unanswerable proof can be 
found in Peking in the study of the statistics of every company serving in 
the Chinese Expedition, At my earnest solicitation, Captain Anderson, 
commanding Company A, Ninth U. S. Infantry, obtained the following 
figures for me. His command, now numbering eighty-five, came from 
Manila to China with the first American troops landing at Taku last 
June. At that time, twenty-nine (or 33 per cent.) of the men were suf- 
fering from chronic diarrhoea contracted in the Philippines. On their 
arrival in China the combined weight of the company was 12,304 
pounds. (I have the individual figures.) On February 15, 1901, these 
same men weighed 13,284, or an average gain of about thirteen and one- 
half pounds. There was not a case of so-called ‘‘ digestive disease '’ in 
the company, nor a man in the hospital. On the contrary, to illustrate 
the state of the men’s digestive ability, the captain adds : 

‘‘ During the month of January, 1gor, the following extra commis- 
sary supplies were used by my company : 3 bbls. (78 gals.) pickles, 240 
cans cream, 240 lbs. oatmeal, 75 lbs. maccaroni, 60 Ibs. cheese, 75 Ibs. 
onions, 12 lbs. baking powder, 2 gals. syrup, 117 rations of bread, 127 
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Ibs. beef. Total cost of extras $93.30 and paid from the company 
fund.”’ 

The reason for this remarkable difference lies in the changed climatic 
conditions, the extreme winter temperature of Pekin being fully 100° F. 
lower than that of Manila; in Peking this rich ration was requisite for 


the proper nourishment of the system. 
* * * 


THE ‘‘CANTEEN.”’ 

As you well know, the overwhelming testimony of line and staff 
officers, men of probity and honor, total abstainers and others, was 
almost to a man, in favor of the retention of the Post Exchange. It is 
not my purpose to review the evidence on this subject ; that was pretty 
thoroughly threshed out during the debate in Congress, but there was 
one very important factor that was entirely omitted in that discussion 
that may furnish a subject for reflection for those who were instrumental 
in bringing about this lamentable change. The enemies of the canteen 
seem to have forgotten that when men accustomed to the use of stimu- 
lants are deprived of them in one way, they will resort to other methods 
to obtain them. Less than five per cent. of the army are total abstain- 
ers. Citizenship is not forfeited by enlistment. Soldiers are not pris- 
oners ; they are well-paid men and have their pass days. The habits of 
the vast majority of them were formed /ong before their enlistment, and 
a large proportion of them belong to the class known as light drinkers. 
When the soldier cannot obtain a glass of beer or light wine at the post 
exchange in camp, the first place he generally strikes for when on pass 
is the nearest saloon, where in Porto Rico he is served with rum loaded 
with fusel oil; at home, vile doctored whiskey; in the Philippines, 
vino, a sort of wood alcohol, distilled from the nepa leaf; or in China, 
the samshu, a product of rice—all rank poisons, one or two drinks of 
which ‘‘steals away his brains.’’ Then follow excesses to which in his 
sober moments he would be the last to descend, insubordination, drunk- 
enness, debauchery, or desertion. 

The record of the Summary Court of the Twelfth U.S. Infantry 
shows that during February and March, 1900, at Paniqui, P. I., there 
were between seventy and ninety trials by court-martial for each month. 
Four-fifths of the offenses were for ‘‘ intoxication from native vino.’’ A 
post exchange was established in the latter part of March. Since then 
and until February, 1901, there were never more than twenty trials in 
any month, and one month the number was reduced to eight. The 
record shows no more than two cases of ‘‘ vino intoxication ’’ in any 
month. The company commander's report shows there are but eight 
total abstainers in the regiment. 

In reviewing the report of vital statistics at Camp Reilly, you must 
have observed the high percentage of venereal diseases, over fifty per 
cent. of all patients under treatment being for this cause. It is to this 
distressing factor, in connection with the subject of the canteen, that 
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your attention is specially invited. Venereal disease always claims a 
large proportion of patients in a military hospital, but I have it on the 
authority of Lieut. Greenleaf and his assistant, Dr. Lewis, than whom 
I have met no more conscieutious officers in the Medical Department of 
the American army, that since the abolition of the canteen the percent- 
age of these cases has almost doubled. My own observations in other 
military hospitals tend to a similar conclusion. The men get their 
liquor away from the post and leave the rum-hole for the brothel. When 
the canteen was maintained they drank less, were under better influ- 
ences and returned sober and contented to their library and reading- 
room, or their other quarters. 
* * * 

Congress, however, when considering the repeal of the Anti-Canteen 
Act, as it must at its next session, will do well to remember that the 
abolition of the post exchange has not promoted temperance. On the 
contrary, it has decidedly promoted intemperance, insubordination, dis- 
content, sullenness, disease, and desertion. It has embittered the men 
and driven them to the very excesses sought to be abolished. You can- 
not legislate men to be virtuous or to be total abstainers, but you can, 
by judicious handling, promote chastity and temperance. The canteen 


fostered moderation. 
* 


The following resolutions, presented after a discussion of the paper, 
were unanimously adopted by the Association : 

‘*WHEREAS, The Association of Military Surgeons of the United 
States, now in session at St. Paul, recognizes that the abolition of the 
army post exchange or canteen has resulted, and must inevitably re- 
sult, in an increase of intemperance, insubordination, discontent, deser- 
tion and disease in the army ; therefore be it 

‘‘Resolved, That this body deplores the action of Congress in abolish- 
ing the said post exchange or canteen, and, in the interests of discipline, 
morality and sanitation, recommends its reéstablishment at the earliest 
possible date.’’ 

At the meeting of the American Medical Association, also held at 
St. Paul, June 7th, the foregoing resolutions were unanimously en- 
dorsed. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN MUST BE WELL FED 
A well-nourished child is a bright child, while dull or backward children are usually poorly nourished. caused 
either by their inability to digest what they eat or lack of —~ gi food. This may be avoided, and you will 
be surprised what a good wholesome broth or beef tea se with breakfast and luncheon will do for a 
child in school if it is made with ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF — a valuable appetizer and a 
WRINKLES food, no trouble to prepare. It may be used with cereals, ces vegetables, etc. CULINARY 
sent free on request, Beef. Sold by all druggists or 

grocers, or postpaid on receipt of 50 ‘cents. ARMOUR &@ COMPANY, Chicago J 
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Comment and Criticism. 


‘* Military Training in Secondary Schools. ’’ 


General George W. Wingate (late N. G. S. N. Y.) 

The statements made by Rev. Mr. Gull in respect to the benefits to 
be derived from the introduction of military instruction in public 
schools should, and I think do, meet the cordial approval of everybody 
who has given any attention to military matters. 

There is probably no one more respected as a statesman, a lawyer, 
and a man of sound judgment, than ex-President Harrison and his let- 
ter, published in the Century magazine in January, 1894, strongly advo- 
cates such instruction as an admirable physicai exercise for the boys, 
developing the whole body and giving a graceful carriage and as a still 
more valuable mental training in accustoming them to discipline and 
obedience, while giving to the country an immense reserve from which 
it can organize, in time of war, a volunteer force which would enable it 
to protect itself in any conceivable emergency. 

The experience of those schools in which military instruction has 
been adopted accords with the opinions of President Harrison. In the 
truant schools of New York City, in the charity school of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, and in a number of other schools, the greatest benefit has 
been derived from giving the boys military instruction and the maintain- 
ance of order and discipline, previously difficult of attainment, has 
become an easy task for the teachers. 

The fendency among boys, particularly in the cities, is too much 
towards opposition to obedience to lawful authority, the evil results of 
which unfit them for the restraints of business life and injuriously affect 
the whole community. Where military instruction has been introduced 
in the schools, it is found that in a very brief space of time a boy of for- 
eign parents, unkempt and slouchy, ignorant of our laws and without 
affection for the country, whose idea of liberty is the right to be disobe- 
dient, is transformed into a clean, bright, erect, little American who is 
proud of the promptness and accuracy with which he can grasp and 
obey the orders given him. 

A boy who has been trained to stand erect when spoken to, to listen 
so attentively to what is said to him that he understands it and then 
promptly executes what he is told to do exactly as he has been told to 
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do it, has learned most valuable business habits and becomes a man who 
employers are anxious to find and unwilling to part with. 

The military advantages to the country in giving a military training 
to its schoolboys are incalculable. We occupied three months in orga- 
nizing 200,000 volunteers for the Spanish War and at the end of that 
time they were not fitted to encounter troops worthy of the name. The 
whole time had been consumed in learning them the rudiments. There 
was none left to teach them to shoot or to manceuvre. 

Yet in the same period Great Britain (which is not considered a 
strong military power), landed in South Africa a similar number of 
drilled and disciplined men, fully equipped and armed with modern 
weapons, 34,000 horses, 110 machine guns, over 300 field guns, and 
the other necessaries to enable this force to engage immediately in an 
active campaign. 

Whether we like it or not, we must recognize that since the Spanish 
War the situation of the United States has been entirely changed. We 
have acquired the Sandwich and Samoan Islands, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. We have become entangled with Cuba and China. We 
contemplate building the Nicaraguan Canal. With every step we take 
beyond our own borders the chances of becoming involved with foreign 
nations increase. Our Regular army, although greatly enlarged, is still 
small when compared with that of other countries and even with the 
mere garrison duty which is required in our new possessions, and when- 
ever an emergency occurs the United States, in the future as in the 
past, must look to volunteers for its protection. 

Ordinary business prudence, such as that which makes a merchant 
insure his property against fire, dictates that the rising generation be 
given, at least, a slight knowledge of military matters, so that when 
volunteers are called for they will not be entirely ignorant of the mili- 
tary art. If military instruction had been adopted in the public schools 
when it was first suggested by the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
outbreak of the Spanish War would have found 500,000 young men of 
military age familiar with the school of the soldier and of the company, 
and we could have accomplished more in thirty days in organizing our 
volunteers than we actually did in three months, and in modern war 
the diffzrence between these periods means victory to the side that is 
ready and defeat to the side that is not. 

To soldiers these statements are self-evident. They are also approved 
of by the greater part of the press and of the public, while they are op- 
posed but by few. 

Unfortunately, those few have an influence disproportionate to their 
number and to their common sense. 

Those ‘‘ misguided enthusiasts '’ who clamored for a war with Tur- 
key on account of the Armenian outrages, who insisted upon a war with 
Spain when every soldier knew the country was not ready for it, and 
who have succeeded in abolishing the canteen, are opposed to teaching 
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our youth anything relating to military matters for fear that it will 
make them so bloody-minded as to be always wanting to push the coun- 
try into warfare after they become men. At every attempt (as in the 
last New York Legislature) to secure legislation to permit the school 
authorities to do anything in this direction, their opposition is clamor- 
ous and often successful, as it was in the instance cited. Argument is 
thrown away upon them and the only thing that can be done is to vote 
them down. 

The teachers themselves, as a rule, are not in favor of the idea. They 
have so many things to teach that there is no time to be spared for any- 
thing new. They do not know anything themselves about drill, yet 
often are jealous of having any one else acting as instructor. 

Moreover—and this is the gréat difficulty—they will neither receive 
any additional pay nor gain any higher standing if they have a good 
cadet battalion than if they have not, so they prefer to leave things as 
they are. 

I do not dissent from the ideas of Major Groff. They are, however, 
mostly only applicable to military boarding schools. It is to my mind 
out of the question to apply them to public schools, particularly to those 
of the large cities, until a very decided change takes place in the feeling 
which those who control them entertain towards military instruction. 
The boys themselves like the drill, and the more it approaches real sol- 
diering the better they like it. The difficulties to be overcome are not 
with them. 

Iam not an advocate of running to Washington for everything. Yet 
an extended experience in this matter, covering a number of years, has 
convinced me that the only way to accomplish anything worthy of the 
name in respect to instruction in the schools is from intelligent legis- 
lation coming from Congress and the Secretary of War down to the 
States by which the general government shall provide (1) instructors, 
(2) arms, (3) uniforms, and (4) compensation to teachers. 

1. The act of the last Congress authorizing the detailing of retired 
officers as instructors in the public schools of those States which should 
adopt military instruction is a step in the right direction. It should, 
however, include non-commissioned officers, and the extra pay and cost 
of quarters should be borne by the Government and not by the States. 

The object is to strengthen the national forces and to encourage the 
States to aid in doing this. The expense should, therefore, be national. 
Moreover, the calls upon the State educational appropriations are so 
heavy that all concerned in the schools oppose anything new which 
threatens to deplete them. 

2. For the same reasons guns, officers’ swords, flags, etc., should be 
issued as is done to the National Guard. 

3. The question of uniforms is a stumbling block. Theoretically, a 
uniform costs no more than a civilian suit and lasts longer, because a 
boy takes better care of it. 
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Practically, boys outgrow more clothes than they outwear and uni- 
forms cannot be altered to fit small brothers. Again, many in the 
cities cannot afford even the small cost of a uniform and complaint is 
made that the permitting it to be worn by those who can afford it, makes 
‘‘aclass distinction in the schools’’ and therefore should not be per- 
mitted. 

The cap and cheap blouse is as tar as it is safe to go on the uniform 
question. These can well be issued as is done with the uniforms of the 
National Guard. 

4. Some reward should be devised to encourage teachers to fit them- 
selves as instructors and to principals to push the matter in their 
schools. 

This may be partly in commendatidn but better in money. It is not 
easy to see how the Government can do this. But it is clear that a 
prize of $100 a year, or its equivalent, offered by the War Department 
to the principal of each school having a battalion approved of as efficient 
by the U. S. Inspector, and $100 to each teacher instructor who passes 
a prescribed examination or otherwise shows his fitness, would make a 
great difference and remove a great obstacle hitherto encountered. 

It is not practicable to have the drills in school hours. These are all 
occupied and the teachers, the superintendents, and the Boards of Edu- 
cation will not permit them to be interfered with, at least at present. 
There will be no trouble, however, in getting the boys to drill after 
school once a week. 

The drill should be as practical as possible and should include shoot- 
ing. This, of course, must be at short ranges and with light guns. 
Shooting galleries or armory ranges must be utilized. The boys in the 
High Schools can be instructed on the National Guard rifle ranges at 
the longer distances. 

It is an easy matter to make a boy a good shot at a short distance 
with a rifle proportionate to his weight, and when he is this he can soon 
learn to shoot at longer ranges and with an armory rifle. If he learns 
this much in shooting and his company drill he will if he enlists, be a 
very different soldier from our recent volunteers who, after three months 
of instruction in camp, were sent to Cuba for service without ever having 
fired their rifles, and those who were sent to the Philippines in not much 
better condition. 

There is no reason why, at Sea Girt and all other ranges, there 
should not be rifle competitions between teams from the colleges and 
High Schools, as is the case in England. 

Dr. Gull says that ‘‘ the ease and steadiness with which well-trained 
boys take their places in the ranks, in after years surprise those who 
have not witnessed it. The recruit class does not exist for such men.”’ 
Is not the advantage which would result to the country in having its 
youth developed into such men, and thereby establishing a sure insur- 
ance against all danger, even from ‘‘ Imperialism,’’ such as will make 
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the small expense which will be incurred a wise expenditure of our na- 
tional funds ? 


Lieut. Colonel H. R. Brinkerhoff, U.S. A., Prof.M S. T., Univ. of Chicago. 

The publication of Dr. Gull’s excellent paper on Military Training 
in Secondary Schools, in the July number of the JouRNAL OF THE MILI- 
TARY SERVICE INSTITUTION, should serve to awaken increased interest 
on the subject of military training in American schools. 

The importance of such training in our universities and colleges has 
heretofore been generally acknowledged, and its increased importance 
by reason of the enlargement of the army and our new colonial and in- 
ternational responsibilities, will doubtless also be conceded. Valuable 
as this training in our schools has been in the past, the new responsi- 
bilities we have assumed will serve to enlarge and intensify its necessity. 
Even in time of peace, it is possible that the demand hereafter for 
trained military men will exceed the supply furnished from the Academy 
at West Point and the army. 

But military instruction at our universities and colleges has for its 
primary purpose—to use the preamble to an act of Congress, approved 
February 26, 1901,—the dissemination of ‘‘such knowledge of military 
affairs among the youth of the country as will render them efficient as 
volunteers if called upon for the national defense. ’’ 

Unfortunately the act of Congress referred to nullified its own good 
intentions by limiting the compensation of retired officers on duty 
as military instructors, to their retired pay, trusting to the schools for 
some additional remuneration. The States make no provision for the 
maintenance of military instructors in the public schools from the 
school funds, and the universities and colleges of the country are as a 
rule either unable or unwilling to bear the expense of a military depart- 
ment. The law ‘for the dissemination of military instruction ’’ in con- 
sequence fails to accomplish the purpose for which it was enacted. 

While Dr. Gull’s recommendations are in the main excellent, and 
will be generally approved by officers employed as military instructors 
in our schools, his proposition to dispense with a uniform for military 
students, will not meet with favorable consideration among them. Prob- 
ably the most popular and attractive feature of the military department 
for the young gentlemen students in our schools, is found in the uni- 
form they wear. Without it the spirit and pride essential to success in 
the training of the soldier, will be wanting. 

If the importance of military instruction in our large institutions of 
learning, and of extending it to our public schools, is as great as seems 
to be generally believed, the duty of the general government in provid- 
ing tor its maintenance is apparent. It would also seem that if the 
training of the youth of our country in colleges and public schools is as 
essential to the interests of the Government as the Congress was pleased 
to assert in its preamble to the act of February 26 last, the instructors 
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it employs should be remunerated equally with other officers performing 
essential services elsewhere. And further, if it is desired to accomplish 
the best possible results in the interests of the Government, in imparting 
this instruction in colleges and schools, not alone should the instructor 
be remunerated with the full pay of his rank, but an annual allowance, 
equal in amount to the per capita appropriation for the maintenance of 
the National Guard, should be given each military student properly en- 
rolled in all our colleges and schools. 


Lieut. Henry DeH. Waite, U. S. A., Prof. M. S. T., University of California. 

I have carefully read the interesting article by the Rev. C. G. Gull 
in the July number of the JouRNAL. As an example of what can be 
done for military instruction in an American university, the prescribed 
Regulations of the Department of Military Science and Tactics of the 
University of California may prove of interest. I mail you a copy of 
these regulations. They have been in force for a period of years, 
have been strictly complied with, and have proved their value in 
results. 

Military instruction in this institution is compulsory for all able bodied 
male students. Practical instruction is compulsory for the three lower 
classes, and theoretical instruction is compulsory for all classes. The 
fourth or senior class also receive practical instruction in the duties of 
commissioned officers. This year nearly seventy-five juniors volunteered 
to drill as commissioned officers next year, and took a competitive exam- 
ination for promotion. This grade is only open to cadets who have ob- 
tained the rank of sergeant. Written examinations are held at the end 
of each term for all cadets. Many pass almost perfect examinations in 
the Drill Regulations, and a large number of cadets have perfect records 
of attendance at drills for four years. The drill hour is from eleven to 
twelve on Mondays and Wednesdays. In this favored climate, where 
frost and extreme heat are unknown, the weather seldom interferes with 
outdoor drill. The drill ground is large and admits of instruction in 
extended order and battle formations. Corporals are appointed from 
the sophomore, sergeants from the junior, and commissioned officers 
from the senior class. Last year 808 cadets were enrolled in the ‘mili- 
tary department. They are organized into a regiment of twelve com- 
panies of infantry, a band, a battery of artillery and a signal detach- 
ment. All are uniformed at a cost to each cadet of $17.80. The cadets 
take great pride in their neat uniform. A locker, with combination lock, 
is provided for each cadet in the armory. The uniform is only worn 
when on military duty, and is consequently kept neat and serviceable 
for the whole four years of the cadet’s attendance. Many have earned 
the money to pay for their uniforms and appreciate them all the more 
highly for that reason. 

The course of instruction is progressive, the object being to train 
educated men to organize and command companies ot volunteers ; and to 
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instruct them how to subsist, clothe, equip, and train them in the shortest 
possible time. 

The Inspector General's Department details an officer annually to in- 
spect and report upon the corps. Reviews and parades are held for dis- 
tinguished visitors, and occasionally the cadets take part in important 
civic celebrations. Target practice is compulsory, and each cadet is 
required to fire 50 rounds of fixed ammunition at the service ranges. A 
surgeon is in attendance each drill day, and sick call is held one hour 
before drill. 

The setting up drills are given in the gymnasium in addition to the 
military drill proper. Attendance is compulsory for three hours a week 
for two years. This part of the course is ably conducted by Professor 
Walter E. Magee, the head of the Department of Physical Culture. 

Discipline is maintained by a system of rewards and punishments. 
Promotion to the different military grades, and the granting of commis- 
sions by the State on graduation. The officers are commissioned from 
all grades from Second Lieutenant to Colonel, when the course is finally 
completed ; and they are placed on the retired list, subject to call by the 
Governor of California if need should arise. Punishments consist of 
extra drill, reprimand, suspension, dismissal and expulsion. Satisfac- 
tory completion of the work in the Military Department is essential to 
graduation. No student can receive a diploma in any department who 
is deficient in the military work. 

All examinations are written, and lectures as per schedule are de- 
livered weekly to the senior class. Text books are studied, and written 
examinations held. Attendance is compulsory. Last year 144 students 
in the senior class completed the course of lectures. 

The arms are ‘furnished by the general government, and consist ot 
700 Springfield rifles, two 3.2 field pieces, 60 sabres, heliographs and a 
full signal equipment. The band is composed entirely of cadets and is 
very proficient. 

As a great incentive to better work, a limited number of the graduates 
of this university should be commissioned annually in the army. The 
effect of military discipline is felt throughout the whole university, bet- 
ter order obtains in the class rooms in other departments, respect to in- 
structors is marked ; and the college town of Berkeley is noted for its 
good order and the gentlemanly behavior of its students. 


II. 
Artillery Organization.”’ 
Captain William E. Birkhimer, Artillery Corps, U. S. A. 

Without entering into a discussion of the merits of the present as 
contrasted with the recent organization of the artillery, it suffices that 
we as an arm do our utmost to raise the artillery in ali its parts to the 
highest attainable point of efficiency. The most important factor in 
compassing this is the engendering, nurturing and carefully developing 
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in the arm itself esprit de corps and devotion to duty. There is much of 
it now among most of the members ; let it be properly directed and in- 
tensified ; let those who are incorrigible and who care nothing for their 
arm of service, receive proper recognition by being relegated to the back- 
ground. Let demonstrated merit and zealous service receive recognition 
of the kind pleasing to the soldier’s heart. If these premises be correct, 
the artillery must seek from within itself the means of advancing to a 
higher planein the military hierarchy. It must not stop at theorizing, 
but it must cheerfully take up the great work before it, and do the best 
that can be done with the facilities afforded. All this becomes easy 
when a proper esprit de corps prevails; it is impossible without. But 
in contemplating the future advance of the artillery, there is no such 
word as fail known to the lexicon. Experiences of the past few years 
give assurance here of hope in the future. Look overthe ground as pre- 
sented five years ago: observe the course of progress since. To whom 
are we indebted for all this? Assuredly to many, but mostly to mem- 
bers of the artillery arm. 

Now is the golden opportunity of the artillery of the United States 
Army. It must meet the occasion, or stand self-condemned. The poet has 
given the inspired rule of conduct, ‘‘ be true unto thyself, thou can’st not 
then be false to any man ’’; and this rule let the artillery take for its guid- 
ance. Above all, let favoritism be eschewed, that biting pest which some- 
times settles down upon ambition and worth from the higher, to those in 
the lower ranks of the profession. In ten years’ time the armament of 
modern construction, in its various branches, girdling the sea-coast of 
the United States, will have cost probably $150,000,000. This immense 
expenditure which few nations could indulge, the people have made in 
the manner of insurance to ward off attacks upon our coast. It will de- 
volve upon the artillery to use this armament when the enemy assails 
the coast, in the most effective manner, and successfully. To fit itself 
for this task is the great work before it. _ Those who are responsible for 
the proper administration of our military establishment, will know how 
we are doing our duty in this service of preparation. And as we render 
a good account of our stewardship, recognition will come in the way of 
proper rank in the higher grades, and proper adjustment of administra- 
tive control; but failure will call forth the verdict ‘‘ tried and found 
wanting’’; as before remarked, there will be no failure. Upward pro- 
gress will be certain if not rapid. 

One of the best signs of the times is the recent uniting of engineer 
and artillery officers on the Board of Engineers. It is a step toward the 
light. The time is now propitious for the assertion of the principle 
that public interest should take precedence of corps or individual pride, 
and the three codrdinate branches of public service in the great plan of 
sea-coast defense, engineers, ordnance and artillery, should work to- 
gether in unison. It is believed that the tendency of events will inevi- 
tably and shortly bring this about. In the uniting the engineers and 
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artillery officers, as just mentioned, may be discerned the handwriting on 
the wall that chronicles the end of the ancient order of things. In the 
reunion for public service of the three branches mentioned the artillery 
will be the one to gain most, professionally and materially—selfishly— 
because to-day the others are in relatively a far better situation as to the 
good things of this world, owing to their older corps organization. 
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Reviews. 


The Campaign of Marengo.* 


To a review of Colonel Sargent’s second book on Napoleon, ‘‘ The 
Campaign of Marengo,’’ makes its appearance so tardily in the JourR- 
NAL, must be charged to the more serious occupation the readers and 

contributors of the JouURNAL have been engaged in during these last 
three years. The pen and literature of our trade have had to give way to its 
sword and practice. The study of war has made way for war itself. 

‘* We cannot know whether we shall be called upon to fight for our coun- 
try ; we may be called or not, but we shall deserve no less the gratitude of our 
countrymen, if we remain always ready. Wars have been necessary in the 
past ; they will be necessary in the future.’’ These are the words with which, 
at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, in the winter of 1896, Lieutenant Sargent, since 
Colonel of the 5th Immune Regiment, and Lieutenant-Colonel of the 29th 
1.U.S.V., closed the dedication of his work to ‘‘the soldiers of his country.’’ 

At that very hour the insurrections against Spanish rule in Cuba and Luzon 
were at their height ; yet, how little did the author, or anyone else, suppose 
that ‘the soldiers of his country”’ would be called so soon to bear arms in 
those islands! And what strong testimony the events of these three years bear 
to the author’s injunction to us, to ‘‘ remain always ready "’ ; and to his proph- 
ecy, that ‘‘ wars will be necessary in the future.” 

Colonel Sargent’s earlier book, ‘‘ Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign,” 
was the evolution of a Lyceum essay. When it was laid before us, we read it 
with a surprise and pleasure that waxed to the very end of it. We had no no- 
tion that such literary work could be done at a frontier post. We supposed 
libraries and the atmosphere of our service schools were necessary for such 
achievement. We did not believe that a simple lieutenant of cavalry, doing 
the routine work of his office in a dull plains garrison, could develop the taste, 
the talent, the culture and the industry for it. And after all, we are indebted 
to the service schools, and the spirit of professional culture they have brought 
about, for Colonel Sargent’s books. The Lyceum is the offspring of these 
schools, and it was the Lyceum which discovered that this modest lieutenant 
could wield the pen as well as the sabre. This it was that led him to be histor- 
ian and critic of strategy and Napoleonic authority. But for the Lyceum, we 
probably never should have had his ‘‘ Bonaparte’s First Campaign.” 

With this work the author established a reputation hard to maintain. He 
set himself a pace hard to keep up. It was bold of him to undertake a second 
campaign. Yet, in the second, he has not simply maintained his reputation as 
author and critic; he has added to it. He has won new laurels. 

A treatise upon Napoleon Bonaparte, even at this late day, appears to be 
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one of the most difficult tasks historians and authors can set themselves. No 
modern man has had so many biographers, and yet there has lived no man 
about whom it is so hard to learn the truth. The main trouble seems to be, 
that writers approach the subject either as advocates or prosecutors. Read the 
long array of his biographies, and the truth still lies blurred by the personal 
bias of the authors. 

Colonel Sargent appears to be an exception to the rule. He treats the 
soldier, Bonaparte, as an abstract character; a historical figure to be studied 
and discussed entirely apart from Bonaparte, the man. He is not concerned 
with Bonaparte’s morals, his religion, his patriotism, his generosity, his mag- 
nanimity; or with his lack of these attributes. 

His method of dealing with his subject, the form of his work, is admirable. 
The campaign of Marengo cannot be told or understood, without an under- 
standing of the two secondary campaigns, that of Moreau in Germany, and 
that of Masséna in Liguria. The narrative, therefore, falls naturally into three 
divisions, with an ‘‘imtroduction’’ to the general situation, and a chapter of 
‘*general comments’’ upon the whole ; five chapters in all. The author has 
written a straightforward account of each campaign, without diverting the 
reader’s attention by the expression of a criticism or an opinion ; without a 
suggestion as to whether a movement was right or wrong. The data for this 
part of his work were easy to obtain. It was a question of laborious research 
only ; the reading of scores of volumes ; the culling of fact from fiction. So 
simply and clearly has he written the story, that one may run and read it. 

Each of these historical accounts is followed by its own chapter of ‘‘com- 
ments.’’ It is in these comments, that the author shows, not only his full and 
accurate knowledge of the subject, his familiarity with all of any consequence 
that has been written of these campaigns ; but, also, his profound apprehen- 
sion of the theories and principles of strategy, and his ability to draw right 
strategical and historical conclusions. Indeed, these comments are as fine 
studies in strategy as we have in our language. They are fine, because the 
campaigns they treat contain more lessons in strategy than almost any others 
of modern times; and because the author has known how to point out these 
lessons in the easiest, most understandable way. They are pointed out with 
the confidence and assurance of a master ; but with a modesty that disarms all 
suspicion of conceit. ‘‘ The military student,’’ says the author, ‘‘ is able, after 
months of study, to point out the errors made by a great master of war.”’ 

One is struck with the sober simplicity of the book’s style, and is con- 
stantly reminded of General Grant’s Memoirs. General Badeau claimed for 
himself the credit of the English of those Memoirs ; but Colonel Sargent alone 
must have the credit of his. And one can but wonder how and where he 
learned to write so well the idiom of the language; for the hard and dry 
course at the Military Academy does not make for such ease of pen. 

In reading this work and comparing it with other accounts of this part of 
Bonaparte’s military career—accounts which differ widely, if not in the facts 
related, at least in the reasons and conclusions adduced, —one cannot escape the 
conviction, that this is nearer the truth than all the rest. That it is the best of 
all. Indeed, one is disposed to quarrel with the author, because he has left so 
little room for argument. 

He does not undertake to defend the selfish, personal motive that induced 
Bonaparte to lead the Army of Reserve across the Alps, rather than to lead it 
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or send it to Moreau in Germany. No one knew better than Bonaparte, that it 
was in the valley of the Danube, that peace must be won from Austria. It did 
not take Marengo, which failed to bring peace, and Hohenlinden, which 
achieved it, to teach him that. The author makes it very plain, how much 
Bonaparte would have preferred for himself the campaign against Kray. But 
Moreau stood in his way, and he was not yet strong enough. though First Consul, 
to remove him. Bonaparte has said in his memoirs that, by placing himself at 
the head of that army, “‘-he should be under the walls of Vienna sooner than 
Melas would be before Nice.’’ Thus he would not only have relieved Masséna’s 
hard pressed army, but he would have avoided all the great difficulties and risks 
of his campaign across the Alps. In this campaign he saw himself, at one 
time or another, obliged to violate most of his own great precepts of strategy. 
He entered the enemy's territory by a double line of operations ; he made a flank 
movement in the face 8f the enemy ; he failed to concentrate his forces for the 
great battle of the campaign. And he did not relieve Masséna’s beleaguered 
army. But he did what he had really set out to do: ‘‘ He dazzied the eyes of 
the French and the world.” For this he had taken every risk, but he won ; 
and the stake was an emperor’s crown. 

In Bonaparte’s first Italian campaign, he was simply the general ; he fought 
for military results only. In this one, he had risen, or shall we say fallen, to 
the level of the politician. He was fighting for popularity and political strength 
at Paris ; for security in his office of First Consul ; for permanence in the Tuil- 
eries, ancient palace of French kings. It looks as if all military glory must 
wash to the breakers of poiitics, and few soldiers of fame have possessed, like 
General Sherman, the wisdom to steer clear of them. 

The author is disposed to believe that Bonaparte, after making himself First 
Consul, was desirous of peace ; that he was sincere in the overtures he made. 
He says, ‘‘ his acts ce1tainly indicated a desire for peace.” But the weight of 
historical opinion is against this conclusion. It is generally believed by his- 
torians that, after reading Pitt’s negative reply to his proposals, Bonaparte re- 
marked to Talleyrand, ‘‘ It could not have been more faverable” ; that he was 
not content to have peace, but felt that a campaign and victories that would 
‘* dazzle the eyes of the French and the world,” were necessary to fix him in his 
new Office of First Consul. 

Although, at the time. Bonaparte’s campaign with the Army of Reserve ap- 
peared to be undertaken as secondary to Moreau’s in Germany, and especially 
to Masséna’s in Liguria, it was, in fact, made the principal campaign ; and the 
other two were merely auxiliary to it. Fifteen thousand troops were withdrawn 
from Moreau, and his friends claim that, after he had shut Kray’s army up in 
the intrenched camp at Ulm, he was forbidden to do anything more. He had 
done all that Bonaparte required,—he had driven the Austrians back upon the 
Danube, and stood between them and the passes of the Alps. Likewise, Mas- 
séna held out at Genoa, until Bonaparte had gotten his army into the plains of 
Piedmont, and had cut the communications of Melas. Then Masséna was left 
to his fate. 

It was not right that Masséna should have been shut up with his army in 
Genoa. Bonaparte would never have allowed himself to be thus entrapped. 
Nor would Masséna, save in obedience to Bonaparte’s orders. He would have 
fallen back to the Var, and continued the struggle in the open. But in that 
case, Melas might have forced his way across the Var, and the Army of Reserve 
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would have had to go to that quarter to save France from invasion. Bonaparte 
_ would have lost the opportunity of his brilliant campaign upon the rear of the 

Austrian army. So Masséna had to go into Genoa, and be sacrificed to the per- 
sonal glory and fame of the First Consul. 

In the much disputed question, as to what course Bonaparte should have 
taken after his passage of the Alps, the author shows very convincingly that he 
took the best. He shows that Bonaparte, by advancing directly on Alessandria, 
would not only have lost the advantage of striking the communications of the 
Austrians, but would have given them the chance to prevent the junction of 
Moncey’s corps with the Army of Reserve, and to defeat the two separately ; 
and he would not have stood any better chance of relieving Genoa. 

The author’s description of the battle of Marengo is so clear and simple, 
that no one can fail to understand every manceuvre as fast as he reads ; and 
yet, at the end one feels a sense of disappointment. Wifat is the reason? Per- 
haps the climax of this marvellous campaign is not related as dramatically as 
one expects it to be. Perhaps the reader is not made to see, that ‘‘ asingle half- 
hour’s fighting changed the fate of Europe.’’ Perhaps Desaix’s timely arrival 
upon the field is not made enough of ; and Kellermann's cavalry charge. 

Yet, he has no trouble in convincing his reader that, while these two happy 
events saved the day at Marengo, they were not needed to save Bonaparte from 
destruction. Across the Po in his rear he had placed five bridges, and even 
though he had been defeated on the 14th June, he would have fallen back, still 
on the communications of Melas, called in his detachments north of the Po, 
and given the victor battle, with every chance of defeating and destroying him. 
And he also shows that, even though Bonaparte had been defeated again, and 
driven out of Italy, he would, or could, have retired by the St. Gothard and 
joined Moreau in Germany, and there continued the war. 

In his ‘‘ comments,” Colonel Sargent does not show why Bonaparte chose 
the route of the Great St. Bernard instead of that of the Little St. Bernard. Of 
a truth, the choice was due to lack of information. The latter route was the 
better, as it was practicable for wheels. If the Army of Reserve had marched 
by this pass, and Moncey had led his corps by the Great St. Bernard, instead 
of by the St. Gothard, these two columns would have entered the theatre of 
operations by the same route ; and Bonaparte would not have run the risk of — 
losing his communications by way of Bard, because Moncey’s corps would have 
been in rear of that defile. Of course Moncey’s march to Milan by the way of 
the St. Gothard was much shorter than it would have been by the Great St. 
Bernard. The fact that he was assigned to that route, shows clearly that Bona- 
parte had chosen Milan as his first objective, before crossing the Alps,—a fact 
which some historians deny. 

It is entirely in keeping with the reserved style of the book, that Bonaparte’s 
passage of the Alps is not exaggerated. To be sure, the enterprise is likened 
to Hannibal’s in its boldness; but the uncertainties and physical difficulties 
were much less than Hannibal’s. To Hannibal every step was unknown ; but 
Bonaparte was going by a trail that had been known and travelled for centu- 
ries. It is said that his difficulties and hardships did not compare to those of 
Macdonald in his passage of Splugen, Aprigal and Tonale, begun in the depths 
of winter, or to those of Suwaroff’s passage of the St. Gothard. 

The success of Bonaparte’s expedition depended entirely upon the secresy 
with which the preparations for it were made. This suggests in one’s mind 
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the question, whether it would be possible in our time. We are told that the 
great principles of strategy have not changed since the days of Alexander ; but 
it cannot be denied that steam, electricity and smokeless powder have changed 
the ways of applying them. By publishing far and abroad that the Army of 
Reserve was organizing at Dijon, and having nothing there to show for it, Bo- 
naparte deceived Melas, the Aulic Council, the British Government and the 
world. In spite of spies and every other means of obtaining information known 
to the Allies, he kept them in the dark nntil he had actually assembled the 
Army of Reserve and led it over the Alps. Could any such secresy be main- 
tained in these days of electric telegraph and newspaper enterprise? Could the 
Czar of Russia, even, maintain a censorship equal to such achievement? It is 
only at sea that an army can move nowadays without having every mile of its 
journey published to the world. That it can, however, travel by sea, and keep 
its progress and its destination a secret, was proved by our own voyage to San- 
tiago. 

Unwittingly we employed identically the same means of fooling the Span- 
ish and our own people in this expedition that Bonaparte made use of in the 
spring of 1800. We allowed the press to publish to the world that Santiago 
was to be our objective; and so complete was the deception wrought, that, 
during the voyage. the staff officers of one of the division commanders made a 
pool of the possible places of landing, ranging from Havana to Santiago, and 
wagered bets upon them. 

Colonel Sargent, like all other biographers of Bonaparte, mentions, among 
his great traits, his attention to details. But attention to details is often over- 
done by generals in high command. There may be one man in a century that 
can carry a whole army and all that concerns it in his head; but there are 
more commanders spoiled by too much attention to details than by a neglect 
of them. The successful commanders in our day are those that know how to 
let and make every staff officer attend to the details of his department, and 
every subordinate command his own subdivision, instead of himself trying to 
attend to all the duties of his staff, and at the same time personally to take 
charge of every regiment and company. The colonel that is his own adjutant, 
quartermaster, twelve company commanders, and bandleader, is liable to be a 
poor colonel and to have a poor regiment ; and the general that gives orders to 
the teamsters and packers is obliged, for lack of time, to turn over the planning 
of his campaign to his staff officers. 

The maps in Colonel Sargent’s work could not be better. They are per- 
fectly clear, and contain every detail mentioned in the text. There is an excel- 
lent index. The printers have done their part well ; the book is handy in size 
and shape, uniform with the author’s first book, and the type is clear and large. 

One lays down ‘‘ The Campaign of Marengo’’ with the feeling that all has 
been said, and with a sense of gratitude to the author. He has made the con- 
sequences of every movement clear; he has pointed out every mistake and its 
results faithfully, and discussed them with the strength of strategical knowl - 
edge ; he has shown every movement that might have been made, but was not. 
He has illustrated points not found in any other discussion of this campaign. 
He has fulfiiled his text, ‘‘ not only to write the history of what has taken 
place, but also the history of what was intended.”’ 

We hope that he has not done. He has written two of Bonaparte’s cam- 
paigns so well, that he has given us a taste for more, and a right to expect 
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them. If his pen has grown rusty these three years, while he has kept his sa- 
bre bright, now that an interval.of peace and quiet gleams ahead, we hope he 
may hang up his sabre for a while and resume his pen. M. F. S. 


General Meade.* 

This is one of the ‘‘ Great Commander”’ series. It is not easy to read. It 
has to be studied to be understood. Restricted to prescribed limits, as the 
author no doubt was, it was impossible for him to embellish his pages with 
glowing descriptions of events. A bare narrative of facts was all he could ac- 
complish. The merit therefore of his production must be looked for in the 
accuracy of his statements. 

The eulogies on General Meade, quoted in the introductory chapter, are un- 
doubtedly well deserved, and yet some of them have a decidedly funereal look. 
One feels that Justin McCarthy, for instance, would have been somewhat sur- 
prised if he had seen ‘‘ The foremost of Federal heroes”’ in a rage. He was some- 
thing of a tornado when his blood was up. Not that his temper affected his 
usefulness, but future generations should not be fooled into the belief that an 
angel at one time commanded the Army of the Potomac. 

General Meade had a fair start on the road to military fame. In 1861, he 
was a captain in the Regular army, distinguished in war, and as an engineer. 
He entered the Civil War as a brigadier general of Volunteers, and in 1863 was 
commissioned to the like grade in the Regular army. And no one ever denied 
that he had earned his promotion. 

It is unpleasant to learn that Meade was a comparatively poor man, and that 
the government he served so gallantly and faithfully was to blame for it. (12.) 
On reading the story one wonders if his treatment in this connection had any- 
thing to do with his temper. 

As seems to be the rule for soldiers of great ability, Meade failed to graduate 
in the fives. Perhaps his temper pulled him down, for we are told that a few 
more demerits would have sent him back to civil life. (13.) 

General Meade was a gentleman by birth, and may have inherited from his 
ancestors some of his marked characteristics. He wasa fine specimen of manly 
modesty in all personal matters. But the author surely errs when he assumes 
that he had a monopoly of that characteristic among his contemporary com- 
mauders. The author, very unwisely, one thinks, names certain general officers 
as a kind of contrast to General Meade in this regard. Perhaps he did not 
mean to disparage such men as Grant, Sherman and Thomas; but his language 
is susceptible of that interpretation and is to be regretted. 

At the close of the Civil War, according to this author, there were two kinds 
of general officers. One kind he designates ‘‘ Soldiers and noble gentlemen,” 
and the other ‘‘Swash-buckling Captains.’’ And although one cannot see 
clearly the connection, he declares that the latter have ‘‘ Presented the world 
with the opera bouffe spectacle furnished by the Spanish-American War.’’ (16.) 

Meade entered the Civil War thoroughly equipped theoretically for high 
command. But he was handicapped in a way not uncommon in that war. He 
had never commanded a company or a regiment, and it is there that important 
elements in the art of command are acquired. Meade, no doubt, was conscious 
of his handicap. The author says ‘‘ At the outbreak of the war, it was doubt- 
ful if he could have drilled a regiment without studying his tactics."” (23.) 


* General Meade. By Isaac R. Pennypacker. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., 1901. 
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But it was not in the matter of drill that the handicap was heaviest. It wasin 
the want of knowledge of that most wonderful military machine, the soldier in 
the ranks. 

On every other page one meets with expressions difficult to pass, and too 
long to quote. In connection with his description of Dranesville and Ball's 
Bluff, the author says, ‘‘ A great deal of fighting takes place, not for the sake of 
battle, but to gain possession of something.’’ (27.) Doeshe think that armies 
sometimes fight for fun? Again the author seems surprised that Meade, Rey- 
nolds and Ord could not be convinced that enthusiasm could take the place of 
discipline. It takes experience and some hard knocks to demonstrate that 
proposition to the citizen soldier. To the military mind it is axiomatic. 

Occasionally one meets a sentence that calls fora second reading. For in- 
stance, in regard to Lee’s attack upon Fitz-John Porter's Corps, east of the 
Chickahominy, the author says: ‘‘In pressing eastward, north of the Chicka- 
hominy, Lee was following McClellan in the direction that the latter would 
have taken himself if left alone.’”’ (32.) That is, Lee was driving McClellan 
where he wanted to go. Which is perfectly true, and it would be interesting 
to know when Lee found it out. 

Meade, the author says, was at the battle of Gaines’ Mill, ‘‘ A useful rather 
than a distinguished factor.’’ ‘‘ He was learning the art of war.”” (37.) 

The movement of the Pennsylvania Reserves during the night of June 29, 
1862, is fairly well described. But even a careful reader might stumble into 
the belief that line of battle was formed that night on the head of the column. 
This was not the case. The writer of this review was with Meade’s Brigade, in 
Randol’s Battery, that night, and remembers something of its experiences. 

The night was intensely dark, and the progress slow. Halts were frequent. 
Hesitation manifest. At last orders to bivouac were received. That we were 
close to the rebel army was confidently believed. That we were mixed up with 
it was strongly suspected. Some of Longstreet’s men who had straggled to 
the front were found asleep in the battery bivouac. Nota fire or any indication 
of a bivouac was visible on either side. Both armies were exhausted. 

How soon our dangerous position was discovered, or who made the discov- 
ery, I know not; but about 2 o’clock in the morning three horsemen rode into 
our bivouac, and one of them fired a pistol three times into the ground. I 
knew he fired into the ground from the direction of the flash. He was within 
ten paces of where I lay. 

The effect was to arouse everybody. {The drivers stood to horse; cannon- 
eers took post; and there was strained expectancy for some minutes. At 
length the battery moved out quietly and took the backward track. There was 
a column of infantry on the road, headed in the same direction but halted, and 
General Meade was there. He was talking to the commander of that regiment. 
‘*Pass that battery at your peril !’’ were the only words I heard him say, but 
they were enough to let me know that that regiment was all there was between 
the battery and the enemy. The column moved back slowly and silently, and 
at daylight line of battle was formed as described in the text. 

The battle that ensued is very well described. Of course many interesting 
details are necessarily omitted. The loss of Randol’s guns, for instance, is not 
very well accounted for. It was the enthusiasm of the supports that lost the 
guns. Two desperate charges had been repulsed by the fire of the guns alone, 
and the artillerymen felt that they could hold their front against anything. A 
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third charge was repulsed, and the supports which had been lying down be- 
tween the lines of limbers and caissons, rose and rushed after the broken col- 
umn with the bayonet. 

I can still see Randol, magnified into gigantic proportions by the smoke, 
with his brown, broad-brimmed felt hat in one hand and his sabre in the other, 
gesticulating and shouting to the supports, ‘‘ Keep behind the guns, * * * 
keep behind the guns!’’ He might as well have tried to stop Niagara. On 
they went almost to the edge of the ravine which sheltered the enemy's sup- 
ports. Then a fresh line of rebels rose as if out of the ground ; a murderous 
volley was delivered at short range ; and then the foot race was in the opposite 
direction. Friend and foe entered the battery less than ten yards apart, and 
the guns were taken. 

Pope’s campaign in Virginia, in its earlier stages, seems to have been a game 
of hide-and-seek in which neither hider nor seeker played the game properly. 
Jackson was the hider, and two of his guns could not resist the temptation to 
take a shot at Meade’s passing brigade. Of course, the guns were soon silenced, 
but nobody seemed to care whence they came or whither they went. (61.) In 
its later stages the campaign became a kind of Donnybrook Fair, where there 
was much independent hitting but no effective codperation. But tailures are 
instructive. Meade undoubtedly learned much under Pope. But the author 
says the whole machine was out of joint. The Secretary of War had too much 
power and too little knowledge of military affairs : politicians had too much to 
say upon subjects concerning which they were profoundly ignorant : the news- 
paper press was a clamorous incubus ; and behind the whole ‘* A Republican 
form of government adapted the least of any to making war successful.’’ (64.) 

Pope’s failure restored the Army of the Potomac to McClellan—he had never 
been formally relieved. His advance and the reorganization which accom- 
panied it, call for no comment until the episode of Lee’s lost order is reached. 
It is asserted in the text that the finding of that order was promptly reported 
to Lee by a Southern sympathizer. (67.) There is nothing improbable in the 
story ; but when one first meets a new and important statement of fact, he nat- 
urally desires to have authority for it. There is none given in the text. (67.) 

The fighting at South Mountain, especially that portion of it which came 
under Meade’s command, is described in considerable detail and with great 
accuracy ; but some highly dramatic incidents have crept in, which to say the 
least, are rather doubtful. 

There was astory told by a Private Murphy about the battle of Waterloo. He 
is said to have said, that just before the battle began, the Duke rode np to his 
regiment and said in a loud voice, ‘Is Private Murphy in the ranks?’’ To 
which Murphy modestly replied, ‘‘He is, Sor.’’ ‘‘ Then,” said the Duke, 
“Let the battle begin.’’ The story was never generally believed ; but Murphy 
may have come to believe it in time. 

Well, the capture of th: crest of South Mountain by one of Meade's regi- 
ments as described in the text, (73) is equally dramatic and almost as difficult 
to believe. The story has all the ear marks of a soldier’s yarn. Of course, the 
facts in it are distinguishable enough. The crest was taken in a very gallant 
manner by the regiment indicated. But the alleged conversation between cer- 
tain Confederate officers who seem to have been loafing around there is surely 
embellishment akin to Private Murphy's part of the story of Waterloo. 

Any description of Antietam is apt to be disappointing, and this one is no 
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exception. Perhaps the fact that the opportunities disclosed by Lee’s lost 
order had been frittered away and lost, and the success, which should have cost 
almost nothing, had to be purchased at enormous cost has something to do 
with it. 

Meade was still learning. Even his temper was severely tested. He had to 
pay for the shoeing of 1200 horses and mules out of his own pocket. (g1.) The 
General's remarks about this injustice are not given but they must have been 
warm. There must have been bad book-keeping in the War Department about 
that time. A distinguished artillery officer, many years afterwards, was heard 
to exclaim, after reading an official letter just received, ‘‘O, damn them all. 
They have charged me with all the ammunition I fired away at Antietam.”’ 

Burnside’s Fredericksburg is an interesting|study. Apparently well planned, 
and successful on the left, up to a certain point, everything failed when suc- 
cess seemed certain, for want of a directing head. Meade’s movement failed 
for want of support, and yet the necessary troops were within supporting dis- 
tance. The failure seems to have upset the General-in-chief. His persistent 
attacks upon Lee's centre have a tinge of madness about them. The author 
does not hesitate to pronounce the General-in-chief and his lieutenant on the 
eft incompetent. (105.) 

One is almost sorry to say that Hooker was a failure, but the Chancellors- 
ville campaign compels the confession. His army was in fine shape. The cam- 
paign was well planned. The preliminary movements were successfully exe- 
cuted. But something happened. The original plan had to be changed. And 
the Commanding General could not change it. 

Meade's training was over. His abilities were generally recognized. As a 
corps commander—as a man of quick perception and ready resource—he had 
no superior in the army. He had been trained in, with and by the Army of the 
Potomac, and was now qualified to command it. 

The traditional story of a great battle like that of Gettysburg, which mili- 
tary men pick up around camp fires and from the newspaper press, is rarely 
correct. The study of an authentic history is often a revelation tothem. In 
the case of Gettysburg, as their study proceeds, they become conscious, perhaps, 
of a new feeling, and the feeling grows the more they read and the longer they 
study. And that feeling is one of respect and admiration for George G. Meade, 

The real test of generalship is ability to meet unexpected danger on the 
battle-field. A plan of battle may be constructed according to rule by any 
kriegsspieler, and good luck assisting, may be successfully carried out, But 
when the blunder of a subordinate, or an unexpected movement by the enemy, 
or any other accident upsets his plan, the kriegsspieler is at the end of his 
resources. He needs time to think out a new plan. 

A general of genius is never at a loss. Indeed it is doubtful if he ever hasa 
detailed plan of proposed operations. An outline he must of course have, but 
the details depend upon circumstances. 

The readiness and thoroughness with which Meade provided for the unex- 
pected dangers growing out of Sickles’ mistake, stamp him as a commander of 
high order. 

That Lee escaped with his army after his repulse at Gettysburg, was prob- 
ably unavoidable, in spite of the fact that the very Potomac seemed to rise up 
against him. A repulsed army is not necessarily defeated, and its destruction 
may be impossible by direct pursuit. But there are other ways of annoying it, 
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and of seeking advantages against it, which would certainly harass it, and might 
possibly produce opportunities to strike it some staggering blows. Nothing of 
the sort was attempted until it was too late. Lee’s fears for his line of retreat 
were not chimerical. It was really exposed, and it was unmolested. Much as 
one must admire Meade on the battle-field of Gettysburg, there seems to have 
been something wanting in him when in pursuit. 

The blunder of Mine Run is deftly laid on the shoulders of General French. 
A close study of the text, however, hardly justifies it. French was no favorite 
with Meade. He had been appointed to a corps in his army without his recom- 
mendation. (249.) He had blundered at ManassasGap. (245.) He was now 
sent into the Wilderness with his corps, to make a certain march, and reach a 
certain point by a certain time, or the elaborate plan of the Commanding Gen- 
eral would be ruined. 

And what kind of region was it into which he was sent? The author says it 
was ‘‘ A region in which troops, like ships on the trackless sea, could only find 
their direction by the use of the compass.’’ (269.) Into this wilderness then, 
French was sent, without a guide, and with what seems to be hazy and mostly 
verbal instructions. Somebody claims to have told him to take the left at a 
certain parting of the ways, and he was told the names of the residents along 
his route. In other words, he was to be guided by his enemies. Well, he came 
to the parting of the ways. He may and he may not have remembered the ver- 
bal instructions to take the left. But he knew where, that is in what direction 
the enemy was to be found. He knew also that he was expected there to par- 
ticipate in a great battle. And he saw that the left hand road led away from 
the enemy, and trusting his military instinct rather than his memory, he took 
the right hand road. 

Of course, he was wrong. He got toa place where he could do nothing, and 
Meade sent Colonel Biddle to guide him to his proper place. (251.) This 
seems to have been readily accomplished. Now, if Colonel Biddle, or any other 
competent guide, had been sent to accompany him from the start, how much 
trouble would have been avoided. French can hardly be blamed for going 
astray in such a place. Meade must bear the responsibility for sending a corps 
into such a place without a guide. 

The argument that Grant’s presence with the Army of the Potomac hindered 
its success, or unnecessarily increased its casualty list is not convincing. Col- 
onel McClellan’s conclusions may be worth more than Grant’s opinion, but 
there are few people who will believe it. (264.) 

It is hardly fair to say, ‘‘ General Grant determined to abandon the attack 
upon Lee in the Wilderness,”’ (282) because Lee was the assailant. (269.) A 
more correct way of stating the fact would be, It now having become practi- 
cable, the original movement of the army was resumed. 

War cannot be conducted without taking risks. Barlow’s position south of 
the Po was exceedingly risky, and its withdrawal was a delicate operation, in 
so far, at least, as his artillery was concerned. (291.) The batteries were in 
danger of capture by a flank attack. To escape they had to cross a ford not in 
first class condition. Excitement, hurry and consequent confusion would be 
fatal. The Chief of Artillery’s order for withdrawal will not be found in any 
drill book, but it was perfectly understood and promptly executed. It was 
‘*Get out o’ here with your caboodlins.’’ And they got out allright. That 
Chief of Artillery was, and stillis, an authority on drill regulations. 
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The operations to and including Cold Harbor are not easily understood. 
They have to be studied. Moreover there is a regretable thread of complaint— 
almost a whine—running through the whole narrative. The author has a griev- 
ance, real or imaginary, and it gets the better of him at times. Even Hancock 
cannot be praised without invoking the grievance. He says, ‘‘ The pity grows 
that the need for creating a ‘separate military renown’ for the differently fibred 
new element in the army should have been permitted to make it appear that 
one of these great soldiers [Meade and Hancock] stood in the way of the ad- 
vancement of the other.’’ (309.) The names in brackets aremine. The sen- 
tence is not easily understood. A manly charge, ora fearless assertion could be 
respected even if it was believed to be false. But the insinuations of the sen- 
tence quoted are unbearable. 

Sheridan’s raid to Trevillian Station is pronounced a failure. Sheridan is 
manifestly one of the ‘‘ differently fibred’’ for whom a ‘‘ separate military re- 
nown ’’ was needed. And the author objects that merit should be extracted 
from the Trevillian affair. He concedes, however, that his escort of 900 army 
wagons and a large herd of cattle from the White House to and across the James 
was ‘‘a useful service.’’ But for fear that some credit might be extracted from 
such service, he censures Sheridan for not knowing that his right column under 
Gregg was hotly engaged, although no sound of battle reached the ears of any 
in the second column, and Gregg called for no assistance. 

The first attack on Petersburg and the envelopment of that city on the 
southern side were a mixture of blunders and successes. The blunders as a 
rule, were, according to this author, due to Grant. So also in the last cam- 
paign Sheridan and his cavalry were always in the way. Still the “differently 
fibred ’’ accomplished their purpose, and it will take a more powerful pen than 
this author wields to induce the American people to change their verdict. 

JAMES CHESTER, 
Major of Arty. Retired. 


The Children of the Nations.* 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow, in his Preface to ‘‘ The Children of the Nations,” 
states that ‘‘ This brief work is an attempt to explain the influence which the 
mother country exerts upon colonies, and which colonies in turn exert upon 
the mother country—for good or evil. It is largely the result of observation in 
parts of the world controlled by the great colonizing powers. We Americans 
have now a Colonial Empire to administer, and we cannot afford to be indiffer- 
ent to a matter which has in times past profoundly modified the constitution of 
nearly every great civilized nation. An effort has here been made to pcint out 
why one country has failed and another succeeded.”’ 

The book starts out with the efforts of Spain to colonize, and proceeds 
through the various steps of rise and fall until its final declension as the result 
of the war with the United States, when it lost almost its last colonies : Cuba, The 
Philippines, and Porto Rico. He takes upin turn the attempts at colonization of 
Germany, Portugal, The Dutch, The Chinaman, The Frenchman, The Russian, 
The Englishman, and The American. Mr. Bigelow is convinced that the healthy 
growth of a colony is proportioned to its freedom from home control, and the 
entire dependence of the colonists upon themselves. He states that *‘ The early 
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low, M.A., F.R.G.S. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 1901. 
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years of colonies are of infinite interest to us for the degree to which they reflect 
the qualities of the mother country, and it is interesting to note how naturally 
a colony evolves according to the character of the first settlers, or of the adminis- 
tration which controlled its origin. We have seen how the Spaniards crowded 
to the New World, thirsting merely for wealth and plunder, building monas- 
teries and cities, rather than establishing plantations ; and reflecting through- 
out the Spanish Main the official centralization of Madrid. We have seen the 
superiority of Brazil growing out of the happy accident that a handful of refugee 
political prisoners and Jews organized self-government at a time when popular 
representation had long since ceased in the Iberian peninsula. The rebellious 
Dutch and Huguenots of the Cape did more for the colonial glory of Holland 
than two centuries of her great East India Company, and England’s noblest 
colonial monument was reared, not by a Clive or a Warren Hastings, a Drake 
or a Raleigh, but by a boat load of Puritan rebels who accepted the risks of a 
settlement in the wilderness, rather than surrender one tittle of controverted 
doctrine.’’ 

The book is, to the general reader, timely, instructive, and readable ; and it 
is particularly valuable to army officers whose duties call them to our new col- 
onial possessions to administer civil or military laws. 

J. W. REILLY. 
Lt. Col. Ordnance. 


Notes of Military Interest. 

The annual publication just issued from the Division of Military Informa- 
tion of the Adjutant General’s Office, of which Lieut-Colonel William A. Simp- 
son, Asst. Adjutant General, is the head, is of unusual interest. Under the 
title of ‘‘ Notes of Military Interest for 1go00,’’ it comprises a digest of the war 
budgets of the Continental armies, their armament, principal changes and im- 
provements in field artillery, small arms, military balloons, etc., together with 
the reports of our military attachés upon the Autumn Manceuvres of the French, 
German and Swiss armies, respectively, illustrated by numerous process plates, 
diagrams, and a complete set of maps (in pocket). Extracts from this valuable 
publication are reprinted in this number of the JoURNAL. 
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Prize Essay—1901. 


First Prize—Gold Medal, $100 and Life 
Membership. 
Second Prize—Honorable Mention and $50. 


_ _ I.—The following Resolution of Council is published for the 
information of all concerned : 

Resolved, That a Prize of a Gold Medal, together with $100 and a Certificate 
of Life Membership, be offered annually by THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED StaTEs for the best essay on a military topic of current 
interest, the subject to be selected by the Executive Council, and $50 to the 
first honorably mentioned essay. The Prizes will be awarded under the follow- 
ing conditions : 

1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership. 

2. Each competitor shall send three copies of his Essay in a sealed envelo 
to reach the Secretary on or before January 1, 1902. The Essay must be strictly 
anonymous, but the author shall adopt some nom de plume and sign the same 
to the Essay, followed by a figure corresponding with the number of pages of 
MS.; a sealed envelope bearing the nom de plume on the outside, and enclosing 
full name and address, should accompany the Essay. This envelope to be 
—— in the presence of the Council after the decision of the Board of Award 


been received. 

3. The prize shall be awarded upon the recommendation of a Board con- 
sisting of three suitable persons chosen by the Executive Council, who will be 

uested to designate the Essay deemed worthy of the prize; and also in their 

er of merit those deserving of honorable mention. 

In determining the essay worthy of the prize, the Board will be requested to 
consider its professional excellence, usefulness and valuable originality, as of 
the first importance, and its literary merit as of the second importance. Should 
members of the Board determine that no essay is worthy of the prize, they may 
designate one or more essays simply as of honorable mention; in either case, they 
will be requested to designate one essay as first honorable mention. Should the 
Board deem proper, it may recommend neither prize nor honorable mention. 
Should it be so desired, the recommendation of individual members will be con- 
sidered as confidential by the Council. 

4. The successful Essay shall be published in the Journal of the Institution, 
and the Essays deemed worthy of honorable mention shall be read before the 
Institution, or published, at the discretion of the Council. 

. Essays must not exceed twenty thousand words, or fifty pages of the size 
and style of the JouURNAL (exclusive of tables). 


II.—The Subject selected by the Council at a meeting held 
November 9, 1900, for the Prize Essay of 1901, is 
“ARE DISAPPEARING GUNS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
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Subject.—‘* The Terrain in its Relations to Military Operations.”’ 
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